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THE STATE OF THE WAR. 














We say nothing ot its progress—for it has 
made none, unless getting together a large 
army on the Potomac, which has remained 
idle through the Summer, waiting for Autumn 
‘—idle through the Winter, waiting for Spring, 
and which will probably remain idle thro’ the 


Spring, waiting for good roads, thus complet- | 


ing a year of inactivity, money sinking, march- 
ing and counter-marching—can be called pro- 
gress. In our judgment, the friends of freedom, 
the Union, and the Corstitution, have been 
most. basely betrayed, deceived and swindled, 
~ and thesooner they reach a firm conviction of 
this fact, the better. What has been done, 
and promised to be done in sixty days, has 
not been done in six months ; and if the same 
course is pirsued hereafter, as heretofore, by 
the army and the Government, the Generals 
and the Cabinet, will not be done in six 
years. It is enough to exhaust the patience 
of Job, to read eve"y morning, for six months, 


that “all is quiet on the Potomac ;” that 


this and that (feneral was seen to cross the 
Long Bridge in the morning, and that he re 
turned late in the evening ; that the rebels 
ere evidently expecting an attack, which ex- 


pectation our Generals are determined to dis- } 


appoint. 

The evidence that we are betrayed, multi- 
ply all around us. No man yet who compre- 
hends the true nature of the rebellion, and 
has shown the needed courage, capacity, 
genius and determination to put it down, re- 


ceives the confidence and support ofthe Gov- { 


ernment. Every such man, except General 
Lane, has been struck down upon the instant 
of lifting his head above the dead sea of army 
inactivity ; and even Lang is to de tos-ed 
into the saddle bags of Ilunter, the enemy 
aud slanderer of Geo. Frkwont. CamERON 
strikes at slavery. Ile is sent to Russia, and 
a Douglas Democrat takes his place. BuTLer 
is affected to tears by what he sees of the 
enormities of slavery. He is sent to Vermont 
to cool down. 


| moved from his command. Puetrs denounces 
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ship sixteen slaves, and gives them leave to 


fight for their country. He is promptly re- 


slavery as the cause of the war, and avows 
that slavery must be put down. He gets 
himself denounced as a fool for his honesty 
and his moral courage. The Hutcuinsons 
sing the songs of liberty by Wuirtier to our 
army. ‘They are promptly expelled by order 
of Gen. MeCieLLtan. Meanwhile, traitors 
and rebels are employed as clerks and work- 
mefi in every department of the army and 


are betrayed. The simple fact that the Gov- 
eroment at Washington, with twenty millions 
of people at its back, and with two millions 
of dollars a day in its pocket to spend, and 
with nearly eight hundred thousand men at 
its command, has made no progress whatever 
in suppressing a rebellion in States number- 
ing only six millions, during a period of ten 
long weary months, is sufficient proof of its 
treason or its utter incompetency. 

Why do the people submit to this stand. 
still, do-nothing policy? Hereitis: They 
are still clinging to the delusive idea that 
the South is poor; that she is shut in from 
the sea ; that she isnow suffering untold hard- 
ships, and that if we only hold still, she will 
give over the struggle and come back to 
loyalty. The ‘ewer battles the better, says 
Mr. SewarpD ; and the movements, or rather 
the immovableness of our army on the Po- 
tomac is an evidence of the power ef his 
counsels. Meanwhile, the rebels are as busy 
as beavers, availing themselves of the privi- 
lege of the weaker party to act on the de-| 
fensive. They are strengthening their de- 
fences, and everywhere multiplying their 
strength by their activity—so that their cause 
to-day stands even better than sixty days 
ago. Of course, we know not what a day 
may bring forth; but from present appear 
ances the fate of the Union is sealed. 

The rebels will conq.er their independece. 
The North will become tired of pouring their 
money into the treasury to carry on a war 
which does not go on; it will become tired 
of sending men to the army which is never 
led to battle. Surrounding nations will be- 
come sick and tired of the dead carcass 
of a Government which merely stops the gate. : 
ways of commerce, and does nothing to assert 
its life power, and depregses the industry of 
the world ; and they will soon determine to 
put it out of the way by recognizing the in- 
dependence of the rebel States When this 
is done by one, it will be done by all Euro- 


pean Governments, and the war will be virtu- 
ully ended. 

Two things now are required to save us, 
and both must be done, and done speedily, or 


we might as well call home our army, recog- 
nize Southern independence, pay the expense 
of the war, and own ourselves a defeated and 
degraded nation. The first is, fight and whip 
the slaveholders ; and the other is, confiscate 





Srrincua™M takes on board his | 


Government. But it is needless to ring the’ 


changes on facts like these, to show that we | the country and the Slave Power has become 





and emubcipate the slaves. 


{ 


REET | 
A RECENT VISIT TO PHILADELPHIA. 


In the forming period of anti-slavery senti- 
ment, when every individual accession to our 
cause was matter of public rejoicing—when 
the open profession of anti-slavery principles 
brought fiery trials to the convert—it seemed 
highly proper for the anti-slavery Editor and 
Lecturer to chronicle his travels, and to hold 
up to public respect and regard those indi- 
viduals having the courage to stand by the 
cause of the slave and bear the hardships 
and trials to which that course exposed them. 
But more lately, since the conflict between 








wide-spread and general, and every inch of 
our small space has been required for record- 
ing the incidents of that struggle, we have 
said little of our travels, and the pleasant or 
unpleasant interviews which those travels 
have from time te time afforded us. We de- 
part from this reserve in this instance, only 
to express our gratitude and respect for the 
members of the Philadelphia Library Asso- 
ciation, at whose invitation we were called to 
that city, to give our views of the now rag- 


ing slaveholding war. 
The Philadelphia Library Association is 


composed of colored citizens. It is one ef 
long standing, and one of the most creditable 
of all their organizations. There is not per 
haps anywhere to be found a city in which 
prejudice against color is more rampant than 
in Philadelphia. Hence, all the incidents of 
caste are to be seen there in perfection. It 
has its white schools and colored schools, its 
white churches and its colored churches, its 
white Christianity aud its colored Christianity, 
its white concerts and ita colored concerts, its 
white literary institutions and its colored lit- 
erary institutions, its white anti-slavery circles 
and its colored anti-slavery circles; and the line 
is everywhere tightly drawn between them.— 
Colored persons, no matter how well dreased 
or how well behaved, ladies or gentlemen, 
rich or poor, are not even permitted to ride 
on any of the many railways through that 
Christian city. Halls are rented with the ex- 
press undeistanding that no persyn of color 
shall be allowed to enter, either to attend a 
concert or listen to a lecture. The whole as- 
pect of city usage at this point is mean, con- 
temptible and barbarous. The colored man is 
compelled to occupy only what are called the 
servile positions in life—and few opportun- 
ities for acquiring wealth or refinement are 
open to them—and yet, despite the restric- 
tions laid upon them and the discrimination 
to bind them into one common bundle of 
degradation, we could name many compa- 
ratively rich men among them, living in fine 
houses, richly and elegantly furnished, with re- 
fined and orderly families, equal in all respects 
to their more highly favored neighbors. 

The colored people of Philadelphia have 
had a narrow and thorny path ‘to tread for 
many years; bat we predict for them 
brighter and better futore. If they have 
made bricks without straw, they will do bet 
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ter when the present reststotions and rot 
rassments are removed, as they certainly will 
be. Virtue, integrity, industry, economy and 
intelligence cannot be permanently kept down. 
They would rise if held down by a mountain. 
We saw many evidences of heart and hope 
among the colored people of Philadelphia, 
as well as something of doubt and despair.— 
Of the former, the school in Lombard Street, 
known as the Institution for Colored Youth, 
is chief. From the Annual Report for 1861, 
we learn that this Institution was chartered 
by the State of Pennsylvania in the year 
1842 ; that its objects are the education and 
improvement of colored yuuth of both sexes 
to qualify them to act as teachers and instruc- 
tors of their own people, either in the various 
branches of school learning, or the mechanic 
arte and agriculture. The building in which 
the schools are now taught was erected ip 
1851. There are four departments—one pre- 
paratory, and one high school—for which six 
teachers are employed, three for each sex, and 
allcolored persons. The corporators are ex- 
clusively members of the Society of Friends. 
The funds were derived from bequests and 
contributions made to members of that So- 
ciety. The text books and all the privileges 
of the Institute are furnished free of charge 
to those who are admitted under its regula- 
tions. We give here the names of the sev- 
eral teachers of this Institution as they stand 
in the catalogue, premising that the Princi- 
pal, Mr. Bassett, is one of the most amiable, 
unassuming and best educated colored gentle- 
men with whom we are acquainted, and that 
in addition to his mental qualifications, he 
seems to have the interest of our people sin- 
cerely at heart : 
Principal and Teacher of Mathematics, el Sci- 


ences, and the Classics—EBENEZER D. BASSET 
Assistant Teacher of English Branches—Octav a Ve 


CaATTo. 
— Teacher of the Female Department—Gracr 
APPS 
Assistant Teacher of Female Department—Marrtia 
FaRBEAUX. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


Teacher of Boys—Jacos C. Wuitr, Jr. 
Teacher of Girls—Sarau M. Dovetass, 
Librarian—E. D. Bassett. 


It was our privilege to address this School 
twice during our stay in Philadelphia, and we 
remember oar interviews there as amoug the 
most pleasant and instructive of any during 
our visit. We say to our dear young friends, 
both teachers and pupils, go on in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. The vocation of the col- 
oréd scholar on this eontinent is soon to be 
enlarged. Yeu will not only be wanted at 
Fortress Monroe, at Beaufort, and other 
points along the slave coast of our country, 
but all pver the South. 


but, we took up our pen only to mention 
gur visit. to Phila elphia, and to express our 
gratefal, acknowle igments to our friends Dor- 
nie T ‘DRNER, Bowers, Minton, Price, V1- 


DELL, andl others through whose instrumental. 
ity We ohtained , a ‘hearing for for our common 
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indictmenit, or indi xi wete ‘found at said 
farm be 2 ae} free, b assed. tha’ ‘Senate by a’ 
vote of 34! to 4 drier Poweits ‘itd 3 


meh té ibe dite ‘slaves was 


rejected 
Yead's\' Nay 35. "The Washi 
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EDERICK DOUGLASS ON THE WAR, 


IVERED IN NATIONAL Hatt, PHILADELPHIA, 
JANUARY 14, 1562. 


SPEECH 
‘2 








Laven AND GENTLEMEN: —= My purpose 
to-night is not to win applause. I have 
no high-sounding professions of patriot- 
ism to make. He is the best friend of this 
country, who, at this tremendous crisis, dares 
teH his countrymen the truth, however dis- 
agreeable that truth may be; and such a 
fri¢ha I will aim to be to- night. Many things 
have been said against the free colored people 
of the North, and a strong current is turned 
against them; but I believe that up to this 
time, no man, however malignant, has been 
able to cast the shadow of a doubt upon the 
loyalty and patriotism of the free colored 
people in this the hour of the nation’s trial 
and danger. Without exulting, but with 
thankfulness, I may say it, while treason and 
‘rebellion have counted upon aid and comfort 
all over the North, among those who have 
every reason to be true and faithful to the 
State, no rebel or traitor has dared loox at 
the free colored man of the North, but as an 
enemy. There are English rebels, Scotch 
rebels, Irish rebels, but I believe there are 
‘no black rebels. The black man at heart, 
even if found in the rebel camp, isa loyal man, 
forced out of his place by circumstances 
beyond his control. I really wish we had 
some other expressive title for the traitors and 


rebels who are now striking at the heart of 


the country which has nursed and brought 
them up. Rese. and TRaIToR are epithets 
too good for such monsters of perfidy and in- 
gratitude. Washington, Jefferson, John Jay, 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander 
Hamilton, and many other brave and good 
men, have worn those appellations, and I hate 
to see them now worn by wretches who, in- 
stead of being rebels against slavery, are ac 
tually rebelling against the principles of hu- 
man liberty and progress, for the hell-black 
purpose of establishing slavery in its most 
odious form. 

I am to speak to you to-night of the 
civil war, by which this vast country—this 
continent is convulsed. The fate of the 
greatest of all modern Republics trembles 
in the balance. “To he, or not to be— 
that is the question.” The lesson of the 
hour is written down in characters of blood 
and fire. We are taught, as with the em- 
phasis of an earthquake, that nations, not 
less than individuals, are subjects of the moral 
government of the universe, and that flagrant. 
long continued, and persistent transgression of 
the laws of this Divine government will cer. 
tainly bring national sorrow, shame, suffering 
and death. Of all the nations of the world, 
we seem most in need of this solemn lesson. 
To-day we have it brought home to our 
hearths, our homes, and our hearts. 

Hitherto, we have been content to study 
this lesson in the history of ancient govern- 
ments’ and nationalities. To-day, every 
thidughttal American citizen is compelled to 
lod at’ home. © “Egypt, Palestine, Greece and 
Rome all hed | their warnings. They disre- 
gatded them, and ‘they’ perished. To-day, we 
Hive our warning, not, in. comets blazing 
through the troubled sky, but in the. terrible 
calamity of: a, wide-spread rebellion. enacted 
before ‘our eyes. ‘Phe American Republic is | 











ew yet sit gle: century from the date ‘of its |, 
birth. Measuring its ‘kpe” by’ that of other 


the shadow of death, We 





| great nations, our great Republic—for such 
It truly is—great in commerce, great in num- 
bers, great in mechanical skill, great in men- 
tal, moral and physical resources, great in all 
the elements of national greatness—fills but a 
speck on the dial plate of time, and stands 
within the inner circle of childhood. In the 
brief space of three quarters of a century, 
this young nation, fall of promise and the 
hope of political liberty throughout the 
world, rose from three millions to thirty mil- 
lions. Its mighty heart beats with the best 
blood of all nations. It was literally sown in 
weakness and raised in power. It began life 
in toil and poverty, and up to the present mo- 
ment, it is conspicuous among the nations of 
the earth for opulence and ease. In the faull- 
ness of our national strength and glory, we 
had already begun to congratulate ourselves | 
upon the wisdom and stability of our Govern- 
men. When all Europe, o few years ago, was 
convulsed with revoluticn and bloodshed, 
America was secure, and sat as a queen 
among the nations of the earth, knowing no 
sorrow and fearing none. 


To-day, all is changed. The face of every 


‘loyal citizen is sicklied over with the pale cast 


of thought. 
ple is shaken. 


Every pillar in the national tem- 
The nation itself has fallea 
asunder in the centre. A million of armed 
men confront each other. Hostile flags wave 
defiance in sight of the National Capital dur- 
ing a period of six long and anxious months. 
Our riches take wings. Credit is disturbed, 
business is interrupted, national debt—the 
mill-stone on the neck of nations—and heavy 
taxation, which breaks the back of loyalty, 
loom in the distance. As the war progresses, 
property is wantonly destroyed, the wires are 
broken down, bridges demolished, railroads 
are pulled up and barricaded by fallen trees ; 
still mo.e and worse, the great writ of habeas 
corpus is suspended from necessity, liberty of 
speech and of the press have ceased to exist. 
An order from Richmond or Washington— 
one stroke of the pen from Davis or Livcoln 
sends any citizen to prison, asin England, 
three centuries ago, British subjects were sent 
to the Tower of London. A hateful system 
of espionage is in process of formation, while 
war and blood mantles the whole land as with 
speak and write 
now by the forbearance of our rulers, not by 
the sacredness of our rights. I speak this 
not in complaint ; I admit the necessity, while 
[ lament it. The scene need not be further 
portrayed. It is dismal and terrible beyond 
all description. We have it burnt upon our 
very souls. I will not mock you by further 
painting that scene. 


The spoilers of the Republic have dealt 
with the nation as burglars—stealing all they 
could carry away, and burping the residue.— 
They have emptied your treasury, plundered 
your arsenals, scattered your navy, corrupted | 
your army, seduced your officers, seized your 
forts, covered the sea with yirates, ‘‘ heated 
your enorfies, cooled your friends,” insulted 
your flag, defied your Government, converted 
the national defences into instruments of na- 
tional destraction, and have invited hostile 
armies of foreign nations to unite with them 
in completing the nations! ruin. All this, and 
more, bas been done by the very men whom 
you. have honored, ‘paid and ‘trusted, and that, 
toa, wh ile they | were solemuly sworn to pro- 
tect, support and defend your Constitution 
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and Government against all foes at home and 


abroad, | 


To what cause may we trace our presen! | 


: 
4 


sad and deplorable condition? A man o!, 


flighty brain and flippant tongue will tell you 
that the cause of all our national troubles 
lies solely in the election of Abraham Lincoln | 
to the Presidency of the Republic. To the 
superficial this is final. Before Lincoln there 
was peace ; after Lincoln there was rebellion 
It stands to reason that Lincoln and rebellion 
are related as cause and effect. Such is their 
argument ; such is their explanation. 1 hard- 
ly need waste your time in showing the folly 
and falsehood of either. Beyond all question, 
the facts show that this rebellion was planned 
and prepared long before the name of Abra- 
ham Liocoln was mentioned in connection with 
the office he now holds, and that though the 
catastrophe might have been postponed, it 
could pot have been prevented, nor long de- 





But even this cause does not hold here.— 


here is no geographical reason for national 
livision. Every stream is bridged, and every 
nouotain is tuaonelled. All our rivers anc 
mountains point to union, not division—to 
oneness, not to warfare. There is no earthly 
reason why the corn fields of Peonsylvania 
should quarrel with the cotton fields of South 
Carolina. The physical and climatic differ- 


| ences bind them together, instead of putting 


them asunder. 


A very large class of persons charge all 
our vational calamities upon the busy tongues 
and pens of the Abolitionists. Thus we accord 
to a handful of men and women, everywhere 
despised, a power superior to all other classes 
in the couotry. Absurd and ridiculous as 


this is, its adherents are hoary-headed and 
bearded men. 


Others still explain the whole matter, by 


telling us that it is the work of defeated and 


layed. ‘The worst of our condition is not to disappointed politiciaas at the South. 1 shall 
be sought in our disasters on flood or field— waste no time upon either. The cause of this 


It is to be found rather in the character which rebellion is deeper down than either Southern 
contact with slavery has developed in every’ politicians or Northern Abolitionists. They 


part of the couutry,so that at last there seems | are but the hands of theclock. 


The machin- 


to be no truth, no candor left within us. We} ery moves not because of the hands, but the 
have faithfully copied all the cunning of the| hands because of the machinery. The ship 


serpent, without any of the harmlessness of 
the dove, or the bo!dvess of the lion. 


In dealing with the causes of our present 
troubles, we find in quarters, high and low, 
the most pkinful evidences of dishonesty. It 
would seem, in the language of Isaiah, that 
the whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
is faint, that there is no soundness in it.— 
After-coming generations will remark with 
astonishment this feature in this dark chapter 
in our vational history. ‘They will find in no 
public document emanating from the loyal! 
Government, anything like a frank and fall 
statement of the real causes which have 
pluoged us in the whirlpool of civil war. On 
the other hand, they will find the most stud- 
ied and absurd attempts at concealment. Jef- 
ferson Davis is reticeat. He seems ashamed 
to tell the world just what he is fighting for. 
Abraham Liocoln seems equally so, and is 
ashumed to tell the world what he is fighting 
aguinst. 

If we turn from toe heads of the Govern- 
ment to the heads of the several Departments, 
we are equally befugged. The attempt is 
made to conceal the real facts of the case.— 
Mur astute Secretary of State is careful to 


. . * o | 
enjoin it upon our foreign ministers to remain 


dumb in respect to the real causes of the re 
bellion. They are to say nothing of the 
moral differences existing between the two 
sections of the cuuntry. There must be no 
calling things by their right names—no going 
straight to any point which can be reached 
by a crooked path. When slaves are referred 
to, they must be called persons held to service 
or labor. When in the haods of the Federal 
Government, they are called contrabands—a 
name that will apply better to a pistol, than 
to a person. The preservation of slavery is 
called the preservation of the rights of the 
South under the Canstitution. This conceal. 
mept is one of the most contemptible features 
of the crisis. Every cause for the rebellion 
but the right one is pointed out and dwelt 


| 








may be great, but the ocean that bears it is 
greater. The Southern politicians and the 
Northern Abolitionists are the fruits, not 
the trees. ‘They indicate, but are not originul 
vauses. The trouble is deeper down, and is 
fundamental; there is nothing strange about 
it. ‘The conflict is in every way natural.— 
“tfow can two walk together except they be 
agreed ?’” “ No mao can serve two masters.” 
‘‘ A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
[t issomething of a feat to ride two horses 
going the sume way, and at the same pace, 
out a still greater feat when going in opposite 
directions. 

‘ Just here lies a true explanation of our 
troubles. We have made the mistake—the 
great and deplorable mistake of supposing 
ihat we could sow tothe wind without reap- 
ing the whirlwind. We have attempted to 
muintain our Union in utter defiance of the 
moral chemistry of the universe. We have 
vndeavored to join together things which in 
their nature stand eternally asunder. We 
have sought to bind thechains of slavery on 
the limbs of the black man, without thiuking 
‘hat at last we should fisd the other end ol 
that hateful chain about our own necks. 


A glance at the history of the settlement 
of the two sections of this country will show 
that the causes which produced the present 
rebellion, reach back to the dawa of civiliza. 
tion on this continent. In the same yeartbat 
ihe Mayflower landed ber liverty-seeking 
passengers on the bleak New Hogland shore, 
a Datech galliot landed a company of African 
slaves on the banks of James river, Virginia. 
The Mayflower planted liberty at the North, 
and the Dutch galliot stavery at the South.— 
There is the fire, and there is the gnnpowder. 
Contact has produced the explosion. What 
has followed might have been easily predicted 
reat men saw it from the begioning, but no 
great men were found great enough to pre- 
vent it. 

The statesmansbip of the last helf century 


upon. Some make it geographical ; others|has been mainly taxed to perpetuate the 


make it ethnographical. 


“Laods intersected by a narrow fnth ebhor each other; 
Mountains interposed m oke eusmies of nations, 


W bich else ake kindred drops had mingled into one.” 





American Union. <A system of compromise 
and concessions bas been adopted. A double- 


ship, naturally sprang up, and became fash- 
ionable—so that political success was often 
made to depend upon political cheating. One 
section or the other must be deceived. Be- 
fore railroads and electric wires were spread 
over the country, this trickery and traad had 
a chance of success. The lighting made de- 
ception more difficult, and the Union by com- 
promise impossible. Our Union is killed by 
lightning. 

In order to have union, either in the family, 
in the church, or in the State, there must be 
uvity of idea and sentiment in all essential in- 
terests. Find a man’s treasure, and you have 
found his heart. Now, in the North, freedom 
is the grand and all-comprehensive condition 
of comfort, prosperity and happiness. All our 
ideas and sentiments grow out of this free 
element. Free speech, free soil, free men, 
free schools, free inquiry, free suffrage, equal- 
ity before the law, are the natural outgrowths 
of freedom. Freedom is the centre of our 
Northern social system. It warms into life 
every other interest, and makes it beautiful 
in our eyes. Liberty is our treasure, and our 


hearts dwell with it, and receives its actuating 
motives from it. 


What freedom is to the North as a gen- 
erator of sentiment and ideag, that slavery is to 
the Sonth. It is the treasure to which the 
Southern heart is fastened. It fashions all 
their ideas, and moalds all their sentiments — 
Politics, education, literature, morals and re- 
ligion in the South, all bear the bloody image 
and superscription of slavery. Here, then, 
are two direct, point-blank and irreconcilable 
antagonisms under the same form of govern- 
ment. The marvel is not that civil war has 
come, but that 1t did not come sooner. But 
the evil is Dow upon us, and the question ag 
to the causes which produced it, is of lesa 


shall the civil war be ended ? 


It can be ended for a time in one of two 
ways. One by recognizing the complete in- 
dependence of the Southern Confederacy, and 
indemnifying the traitors and rebels for all the 
expense to which they have been rut, in car- 
rying out this tremendous slaveholdiog re 
bellion ; and the second is by receiving the 
slaveholding States back into the Union with 
quch guarantees for slavery as they may de- 
mand for the better security and preservation 
of slavery. In either of these two ways it may 
be put down for a time ; but God forbid that 
any such methods of obtaining peace shall be 
adopted ; for neither the one nor the other 
could bring apy permanent peace. 


I take it that these United States are to re- 
main united. National honor requires nation- 
alunity. To abandon that idea would be a 
disgraceful, scandalous and cowardly surrend- 
er of the majority toa rebellious minority 
the capitulation of twenty million loyal men 
to six million rebels—and would draw after 
ita train of disasters such as would heap 
curses on the very graves of the present gen- 
eration. Asto giving the slave States new 
guarantees for the safety of slavery, that [ 
take to be entirely out of the question. The 
South does not want them, and the North 
cou'd not give them if the Soath could accept 
them. To concede anything to these slave. 
holding traitors aod rebels io arms, after ail 
their atrocious Crimes against justice, homan- 








dealiug policy—a facing both-ways statesman- 


| 


ity, and every sentiment of loyalty, would be 


e 


consequence than the question as to how it 
ought to be, and can be thrown off. How’ 
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tantamount to the nation’s defeat, and would | 


gubstitate in the fature the bayonet for the 
ballot, and cannon balls for Congress, revolu- 
tion and anarchy for government, and the 
pronunciamentoes of rebel chiefs for regu- 
lating enacted laws. 

There is therefore no escape. The only 
road to national honor, and permanent peace 
to us, is to meet, fight, dislodge, drive back, 
conquer and subdue the rebels. When a map 
and woman are lawfully joined together for 
life, the only conditions upon which there can 
be anything like peace in the family, are that 


- they shall either love or feareach other. Now, 


during the last fifty years, the North bas been 
endeavoring, by all sorts of services and kind- 
nesses, to win and secure the affection of the 
South. It has stepped sometimes a little be- 
yond the requirements of true manly dignity 
to accomplish this, but all in vain. | 

We have bonght Florida, waged war with 
friendly Seminoles, purchased Louisiana, an- 
nexed Texas, fought Mexico, trampled on the 
right of petition, abridged the freedom of de- 
bate, paid ten million to Texas upon a fraud- 
ulent claim, mobbed the Abolitionists, repeal 
ed the Missouri Compromise, winked at the 
accursed slave trade, helped to extend slavery, 
given slaveholders a larger share of all the 
offices and honors than we claimed for our- 
selves, paid their postage, supported the Gov: 
ernment, persecuted free negroes, refused to 
recognize Hayti and Liberia, stained our 
souls by repeated compromises, borpve with 
Southern bluster, allowed our ships to be 
robbed of their hardy sailors, defeated a cen- 
tral road to the Pacific, and have descended 
to the meanness and degradation of negro 
dogs, °"d hunted down the panting slave es- 
capiog from his tyrant master—all to make 
the South love us; and yet how stands our 
relations ? 


At this hour there is everywhere at the 
South, nursed and cherished, the most deadly 
hate towards every man and woman of North- 
ern birth. We, here at the North, do not 
begin to understand the strength and bitter 
intensity of this slaveholding malice. Miop- 
gled with it is a supercilious sense of super- 
iority—a scornful contempt—the strutting 
pride of the turkey, with the cunning and 
poison of the rattlesnake. I say again, we 
must meet them, defeat them, and conquer 
them. Do I hear you say that this is more 
easily said than done? I admit it. Never- 
theless, there is a way to do it, ard to do it 
effectually. 


I have not a very exalted idea of Southern 
courage, notwithstanding the successes at. 
tending their arma, thus far, during the rebel- 
lion. Their domestic babits make them pas- 
sionate and cruel, but not calm and brave.— 


They will readily fight when they have every ' 


advantage. They can whip a negro with his 
hands tied, catch a Connecticut peddler a 
thousand miles from home, beat and ride him 
out of town on a rail—capture a hospital full 
of sick folks, or bombard, with ten thousand 
men, astarving garrison of seventy mea. I 
never got into a dispute with one of these 
Southern braves yet, but that he expressed 
the wish that he had me in the South, where, 
of course, he would have every advantage. 
But how shall the rebellion be put down? 
I will tell you ; but before I do so, you must 
allow me to say that the plan thus far pursu- 
ed does not correspond with my humble no- 








tion of fitoess. Thus far, it must be confess- 
ed, we have struck wide of the mark, and very 
feebly withal. The temper of our steel has 
proved much better than the temper of our 
minds. While I do not charge, as some have 
done, that the Government at Washington is 
conduciing the war upon peace principles, it 
is very plain that the war is not being con- 
ducted on war principles. 


We are fighting the rebels with only one 
band, when we ought to be fighting them with 
both. We are recruiting our troops in the 
towns and villages of the North, when we 
ought to be recruiting them on the planta- 
tions of the South. We are striking the 
guilty rebels with our soft, white hand, when 
we should be striking with the iron hand of 
the black man, which we keep chained behind 
us. We have been catching slaves, instead 
of arming them. We have thus far repelled 
our natural friends to win the worthless and 
faithless friendship of our unnatural enemies. 
We have been endeavoring to heal over the 
rotten cancer of slavery, instead of cutting 
out its death-dealing roots and fibres) We 
pay more attention to the advice of the half- 
rebel State of Kentucky, than to any sugges- 
tion coming from the loyal North. We have 
shouldered all the burdens of slavery, and 
given the slaveholders and traitors all its ben- 
efits ; and robBed our cause of half its dig- 
nity in the eyes of an on-looking world.’ 


I say here and now, that if this nation is 
destroved—if the Government shall, after all, 
be broken to pieces, and degraded in the eyes 
of the world—if the Union shall be shattered 
into fragments, it will neither be for the want 
of men, nor of money, nor even physical 
courage, for we have all these in abundance ; 
but it will be solely owing to the want of 
moral courage and wise statesmanship in 
dealing with slavery, the cause and motive of 
the rebellion. 


Witness the treatment of Fremont’s pro- 
clamation. When that memorable document 
was given to the public, all truly loyal men 
felt that the Pathfinder of the Rocky Moup- 
tains had found the true path out of our na- 
tional troubles) His words were few and 
simple, but strong enough to vibrate the heart 
of a continent. The weakness aud imbecility 
of the letter of the President condemning 
that proclamation, have thus far characteriz- 
ed the whole war. Slavery has been, and is 
yet the shield and helmet of this accursed re- 
bellion ; but for this, its brains would have 
been out long ago. President, Government, 
and army, stand paralyzed in the presence of 
slavery. They are determined only to save 
the Union so far as they can save slavery.— 
The President attests that he approved of 
the proclamation of Fremont generally, but 
disapproved of one feature of it. What was 
the proclamotion generally 2 Why this: the 
establishment of martial law in Missouri.— 
The President approved of that. What was 
it specially? Why, the confiscation and 
emancipation of all the slaves belonging to 
rebels. The President was in favor of mar- 
tial law, in favor of shooting rebels, but was 
not in favor of freeing their slaves. In this 
brief letter to Fremont, we have the secret 
of all our misfortane in connection with re. 
bellion. 

I have been often asked since this war be- 
gan, why Iam not at the South battling for 
freedom. My acswer is with the Government. 





The Washington Government wants men for 
its army, but thus far, it has not had the 
boldness to recognize the manhood of the 
race to which I belong. It only sees in the 
slave an article of commerce—a contraband. 
I do not wish to say aught agaiast our Gov- 
ernment, for good or bad; it is all we have 
to save us from anarchy and ruin ; but I owe 
itto my race, in view of the cruel aspersions 
cast upon it, to affirm that, in denying them 
the privileges to fight for their country, they 
have been most deeply and grievously wrong- 
ed. Neither in the Revolution, nor in the 
last war did any such narrow and contempti- 
ble policy obtain. It shows the deep degen- 
eracy of our times—the height from which 
we have fallen—that, while Washington, io 
1776, and Jackson, in 1814, could fight side 
by side with negroes, now, uot even the best 
of our generals are willing so to fight. Is Mc- 
Clellan better than Washington ? Is Halleck 
better than Jackson ? 


One situation only has been offered me, 
and that is the office of a body servant to a 
Colonel. I would pot despise even that, if I 
could by accepting it be of service to my 
enslaved fellow-countrymen. In the temple 
of impartial liberty there is no seat too low 
for me. But one thing I have a right to ask 
when I am required to endure the hardships 
and brave the dangers of the battle field. I 
ask that I shall have either a country, or tbe 
hope of a country under me—a Government, 
or the hope of a Government around me, 
and a flag of impartial liberty floating over 
me. 

We have recently had a solemn fast, and 
have offered up innumerable prayers for the 
deliverance of the nation from its mani- 
fuld perils and calamities. I say nothing 
against these prayers. Their subjective 
power is indispensable ; but I know also, that 
the work of making, and the work of answer- 
ing them, must be performed by the same 
hands. If the loyal North shall succeed in 
suppressing this foul and scandalous rebellion, 
that achievemert will be due to the amount 
of wisdom and force they bring against the 
rebels in arms. 


Thus far we have shown no lack of force. 
A call for men is answered by half a million. 
A call for money brings down a hundred 
million. A call for prayers brings a nation 
to its altars. But still the rebellion rages.— 
Washington is menaced. The Potomac is 
blockaded. Jeff. Davia is still proud and de- 
fiant, aud the rebels are looking forward hope- 
fully to a recognition of their independence, 
the breaking of the blockade, and their final 
severance from the North. 


Now, what is the remedy forallthis? The 
answer isready. Have done at once and for- 
ever with the wild and guilty phantasy that 
any one man can have a right of property in 
the body and soul of another man. Have 
done with the now exploded idea that the old 
Union, which has hobbled along through 
seventy years upen the crutches of compro- 
mise, is either desirable or possible, now, or 
in the future. Accept the incontestible trath 
of the ‘‘ irrepressible conflict.” It was spoken 
when temptations to compromise were less 
strong than now. Banish from your political 
dreams ‘‘:e last lingering adumbration that 
this great American nation can ever rest firm- 
ly and securely upon a mixed ‘basis, part of 
iron, part of clay, part: free, and part slave, 
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The experiment has been tried, and tried, 
too, under more favorable circumstances 


than any which the future is likely to offer, 
and has deplorably failed. Now lay the axe 
at the root of the tree, and give it—root, top, 
body and branches—to the consuming fire.— 
You have now the opportunity. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 


Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
Omitted, a'l the voyage of their lives 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


On such a full sea are we now afloat. 
We must take the current when it servea, 
Or lose our ventures.” 


To let this occasion pass unimproved, for 
getting rid of slavery, would be a sin against 
unborn generations. The cup of slaveholding 
iniquity is full and running over ; now let it 
be disposed of and finished forever. Reason, 
common sense, ‘justice, and humanity alike 
concur with this necessary step for the na- 
tional safety. But it is contended that the 
nation at large has no right to interfere with 
slavery in the States—that the Constitution 
gives no power to abolish slavery. This pre. 
text is flung at us at every corner, by the 
same men who, a few months ago, told us 
we had no Constitutional right to coerce a 
seceded State—no right to collect revenue in 
the harbors of such States—no right to sub- 
Jagate such States—and it is part and parcel 
of the same nonsense. 


In the first place, slavery has no Constitu- 
tional existence in the country. There is not 
a provision of that instrament which would 
be contravened by iis abolition. But if every 
line and syliable of the Constitution contain- 
ed an explicit prohibition of the abolition of 
sluvery, the right of the nation to abolish it 
would still remain in full force. In virtue of 
a principle underiying all government—that 
of national self-preservation—the uation can 
no more be bound to disregard this, than a 
mau can be bound to commit suicide. This 
law of self preservation is the great end and 
object of all Governments and Constitutions. 
The means can never be superior to the end. 
But wi!l our Government ever arrive at this 
conclusion ? That will depend upon two very 
opposite elements. 

First, it will depend upon tbe sum of 
Northern virtue. 

Secondly, upon the extent of Southern 
villainy. 

Now, I have much confidence in Northern 
virtue, but much more in Southern villainy.— 
Events ure greater than either party to the 
conflict. We are fighting not only a wicked 
and determined foe, but a maddened and 
desperate foe. We are not fighting serviles, 
but our masters—men who have ruled over 
us for fifty years. If hard pushed, we may 
expect them to break through all the re- 
straints of civilized warfare. 


I am still hopeful that the Government will 
take direct and powerful abolition measures. 
That hope is founded on the fact that the 
Government has already traveled farther in 


that direction than it promised. Neither our 
law-mukers, nor our laws, are like those of 
the Medes and Persians. They are but the 
breath of the people, and are under the con- 
trol of events. No President, no Cabinet, no 
army can withstand the mighty current of 
events, or the surging billows of the popular 
will. The first flash of rebel gunpowder, ten 
months ago, pouring shot and shell upon the 
starving handful of men at Sumter, instantly 
changed the whole policy of the nation. Uo- 


til then, the ever hopetul Nortb, of all parties, 
was still dreaming of compromise. ‘I'he hea- 
veos were black, the thunder rattled, the air 
was heavy, and vivid lightning flashed all 
around ; but our sages were telling us there 
would be no rain. But all at once, down 
came the storm of hail and fire. 

And now behold the change! Only one 
brief year ago, the great city of Boston, the 
Athens of America, was convulsed by a how!l- 
tng pro-slavery mob, madly trampling upon 
the great and sacred right of speech. It 
blocked the streets ; it shut up the halls; it 
silenced and overawed the press, defied the 
(government, and clamored for the blood of 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, @ name which will live 
and shine while Boston is remembered as the 
chief seat of American eloquence, philan- 
thropy and learning. Where is that mob 
to-night ? You must look for it on the sacred 
soil of old Virginia. 

Nothing etands to-day where it stood yes- 
terday. Humanity sweeps onward. To-night 
with saints and angels, surrounded with the 
glorious army of martyrs and confessors, of 
whom our guilty world was not worthy, the 
brave spirit of old Joun Brown serenely 
looks down from his eternal rest, beholding 
his guilty murderers in torments of their own 
kindling, and the faith for which he nobly 
died steadily becoming the saving faith of 
the nation. He was “justly hanged,” was 
the word from patriotic lips two years ago ; 
but now, every loyal heart in the nation 
would gladly call him back again. Our armies 
now march by the inspiration of his name; 
and his son, young Joun Brown, from being 
hunted like a felon, is raised to a captaincy in 
the loyal army. 

We have seen great changes—everybody 
has changed—the North has changed—Re- 
publicans have changed—and even the Garri- 
sonians, of whom it hag been said that re 
pentance is not among their virtues, even they 
have changed ; and from being the stern ad- 
vocates of a dissolution of the Union, they 
have become the uncompromising advocates 
of the perpetuity of the Union. I believed 
ten years ago that liberty was safer in the 
Union than out of the Union; but my Gar- 
risonian friends could not then so see it, and 
of consequence dealt me some heavy blows. 
My crime was in being teo years in advance 
of them. But whether the Government shall 
directly abolish slavery or not, the war is es- 
sentially an abolition war. When the storm 
clouds of this rebellion shall be lifted from the 
land, the slave power, broken and humbled, 
will be revealed. Slavery will be a conquer- 
ed power in the land. I am, therefore, for 
the war, for the Government, for the Union, 
for the Constitution in any and every event. 





Ira Aldridge, the negro tragedian is per- 
forming with much success in the cities and 
townsof Russia. His personation of Othello 
at Odessa so affected the audience, that at the 
end of the third act the whole assembly arose 
and cheered him—the ladies weeping and 
waving their handkerchiefs. 








The free negroes of Virginia, by a law 
passed by the rebel Convention of that State, 
are now compelled to execute their part ip 
the service of the Southern Confederacy.— 
One John Hagan notifies the free negroes of 
Richmond to meet at the City Hall, January 








| 2d, and enter the rebel service. 


F’. Dovetass, Esg.: Dear Sie =I wish tu 
offer to the public the following detached ob- 
servations on some of the statements of our 
common friend, Hon. Gerrit Smith, in his let- 
ter to Mr. Croswell, as published in your 
monthly number of the present month. 

Mr. Croswell says, that Fremont ignores 
the right of property in man ; but that Col. 
Cochrane recognizes it. 

Mr. Smith says, that the Abolitionists 
agree with Mr. Croswell, yet would abolish 
slavery ; and then gives what equivocal credit 
he can to the charge against them, of folly 
and wickednees. 

Mr. Smith gays, the North cannot afford to 
be divided by miserabie party prejudices and 
jealousies ! But who are so notorious for 
such prejudices and jealousies, as himself, and 
his head prophet, W. L. Garrison ? 


Mr. Smith says, let our one common con- 
cern be to save our country. But there is 
another aud greater concern, viz., that is to 
save impartial liberty and justice, without 
which the country would remain what it is, 
in these respects,an empire of fraud, felony 
and murder. 

Mr. Smith says, that the President was 
educated to worship the Constitution. Nay; 
bat to worship a travested, falsified and mu- 
tilated thing called the Constitution, as differ- 


as impartial liberty<is from the chattel slave 
gystem. 

Mr. Smith displays great zeal in contending 
that the Abolitionists agree with Messrs, 
Croswell and Cochrane. According to his 
school of Abolition, perhaps they do. Bat 


the Abolition heart can never compromise 
with slavery. The double-minded only, what- 


ever they may be called, can possibly prefer 
political expediency to everlasting truth and 
love. 

There are, indeed, many, many, called 
Christians and Abolitionisis, who are greater 
enemies to religion and truth, than honest 
infidels. But the whole heart is what God 
requires, and no single feature, however beau- 
tiful, can be sanely substituted for the whole. 

C. Sruarr. 
Lora, C. W., Jan. 17, 1862. 





DerteENTION OF Resets CLaimina SLAVES.— 
One of the Washington letter-writters says : 
Gen. Heintzelman bas witbin the past few 
weeks added to the population of Alexan- 
dria several Virginians whose desire to re- 
vover fugitive slaves outran their discretion. 
W hen they presented themselves at his head- 
quarters in search of their lost bondsmen, he 
informed them that the soldiers of the Na- 
tional army were not slave-catchers, and 
when, satisfied that he meant what he said, 
they essayed to return to their farms, he de- 
clared that he could not permit civilians to 
go beyond or to remain withbio bis lines. One 
ot them has, in consequence, been a month in 
Alexandria waiting for the army to advance to 
the other side of his plantation. ‘ Dark. 
skinned Union men’ continue to seek General 
Heintzelman’s camp, but fewer rebel owners 
visit bim. 





Secretary Chase has appointed Edward L. 
Pierce, Ksq., of Boston, agent at Port Royal, 
| to collect cotton, and oversee the contrabands. 
| Mr. Pierce is the author of the excellent ar- 
ticle in the Atlantic Monthly for November 
lest, entitled, ‘*Tbe Contrabands at Fortress 

Monroe.” He was a lawyer in Boston, and 
enlisted as a private in the three months’ 
volunteers. 








GERRIT SMITH'S LETTER TO MR. CROSWELL. 


erent from the real Constitution of the U.S., | 
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BROWNSON ON THE REBELLION. 


In the last number of Brownson'’s Quar- 
terly Review we find an able article on the 
Rebellion, from which we clip the following 
extract : 


These are times when all loyal men must 
sacrifice on the altar of their country their 
party, and even their private loves, and, what 
to most men is still more difficult, their party 
aud their private hatreds, for the Union can 
be saved only on condition that the whole 
North present an unbroken front, and, to use 
a fine Scriptural expression, march on ‘* As 
one mao against the enemy,” to put down 
this wicked and unprovoked rebeliion. The 
South had never dared to bring ber conspir- 
acy to a head, to appea! from ballots to bul- 
lets, and to attempt by force of arms to re- 
construct or destroy the Union, bad she not 
counted on a divided North, and support from 
a party which was opposed to Abolition, and 
even Republicanism, and in elections had al- 
ways acted under her dictation and sustained 
her policy. She expected to find opposed to 
her only the non fighting Abolitionists and 
the Republican party, who, both together, 
constitated only a bare majority of the popu- 
lation of the von-slaveholding States; and if 
her expectations io this respect had been re. 
alized, she would, in all probability, have 
been able to succeed. Whatever, then, tends 
to keep the North divided, and -to prevent 
the loyal States from entering into the contest 
with the hearty sympathy and co-operation 
of their whole population, is really and undc- 
niably aid and comfort given to the enemy, 
and is, therefore, under the Cunstitution of 
the United States, virtually, if not formally, 
treason. 

Party divisions, and especially party rival- 
ries and apimositics, are now mistimed and 
mischievous. ‘hey weaken the friends of the 
Union and strengthen the hands of the reb- 
els. We know and can afford to know, until 
the rebellion is crushed out, no party divi- 
sions, and no division bat that between loyal- 
ists und rebels. Hushed should be all party 
strife between loyal men, and even the usual 
odium theolugicum should be suppressed. All 
loyal men—Protestants or Catinolics, Demo- 
crats or Abolitionists, whether black or white, 
red or yellow—who are prepared to stand by 
our common country, and defend it, if need 
be, even to the last grasp, are of our party, are 
our friends, our brothers, and we give them 
our hand and our beart. If there are differ. 
ences between us to be settled, we will ad. 
a them till we have put down the rebel- 

ion, saved the Union, and made it sure that 
we have a country, homes, and fire-sides that 
we may enjoy peace and safety ; and when 
that is done, perhaps, it will be found that 
most of those differences will have setiled 
themselves, or, at least, so far as personal or 
political, not worth reviving. We must be 


united, and notlike the maddened Jews when 


their chief city was beleaguered by the Ro- 
man cohorts, and Roman battering-rams were 
beating down the walls of their citadel, di- 
vided into factions, and wasting, in spilling 
each other's blood, the strength needed to 
gave our national existence from destruction. 

This is no time for any man to make war 
on Abolitionists, and to crack stale jokes 
about an “Abolition Brigade,” and the valor 
or want of valor of its suggested Brigadier. 
Such things are untimely and mischievous.— 
The very existence of the nation ig threat- 
ened, and threatened, not by Abolitionists or 
their sympathizers, but by the slaveholding 
aristocracy of the South, and their dupes, 
tools, aiders and abettors, in the loyal States 
-—meo who have no Abolitiun sympathies, 
but as strong antipathy to all Abolitionists as 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, had to sheep, 
which made him to say that he would at anv 
time go a mile out of his way to give one a 
kick ‘The danger that threatens us is not on 
the side of Abolitionists, but on the side of 
the friends and the side of slavery, and very 
ordinary wiedom would counsel us, if we are 
true men, to face the danger where it is—pot 
where it isnot. There is no use in trying to 


gain credit with the loyal North by saying’ 
the Usion must be sustained, and with the 
disloyal South by vituperating Abolitionists, 
and devouncing as Abolitionisis all who 
would not indeed overstep the Constitution 
to abolish slavery, but would abolish slgvery | 
as a means of saving the Constitution. No 
man cao now be suffered to say :—" Good 
Lord and good Devil!’ He must choose 
either the Lord's side or the Devil's side, and | 
take the consequences of success or failure. 
*“ Under which king, Bezopian? Speak or die!”’ 
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A PETITION IN FAVOR OF UNIVERSAL 
EMANCIPATION. 





The undersigned, having prepared with care, 
and after mature deliberation, the accompany- 
ing petition on the subject of ‘* Kmancipa- 
tion,” recommend it to the public for general 
‘adoption. and circulation. Copies may be 
obtained from either of the subscribers. 
New York, January, 1862. 


W. ©. Bryant, Wm. Curtis Noyes, 
J. W. Edmonds, Jumes Mci aye, 
Wm. Goodell, J. KE. Ambrose, 
Edward Gilbert, Nathan Brown, 
Edgar Ketchum, And. W. Morgan, 
James Wiggins, G. B. Cheever, D.D. 
S.S Jocelyn, J. K. W. Sloane, 
Dexter Fairbanks, James Freeland, 
Charles Gould, Alex. Wilder, 

H. A. Hartt, M. D., Oliver Jobnson, 
Mansfield French, Andrew Bowdoin, 
John J. Wi'son, Theodore Tilton, 
Samuel Wilder, ‘abn C. Russell. 


PETITION. 
To the Pres'dent of the United States, and to Congress 

‘The people of the United States represent: 
That they recognize as lying at the very 
foundation of our Government, on which has 
been erected the fabric of our free institu- 
tions, the solemn and undying trath that by 
nature all men are endowed with an unalien- 
able right to liberty. 

That, so far as this truth bas been in any 
respect departed from by any of our people, 
or by any course of events, the toleration of 
such departure has been caused by an over- 
shadowing attachment to tne Union, and by 
conscientious fidelity to those with whom we 
had voluntarily united in forming a great ex- 
ampte of Free Government. 

That such departure—whether willing or 
unwilling, whether excusable or censurable— 
has nevertheless given birth to a mighty pow- 
er jo our midst—a power which has consiyn- 
ed 4,000,000 of our people to slavery, and 
arrayed 6,000,000 in rebellion against the 
very existence of our Government; which 
for three-quarters of a century has disturbed 
the peace and harmony of the nation, and 
which has now armed nearly half a million of 
people aguinst the Union which has been 
hitherto so dear to the lovers of Freedom 
throughout the world. 

That by the very act of the slave power 
itself, we have, all of us, been released from 
every obligation to tolerate any longer its ex. 
istence among us. 

That we aré admonished—and day by day 
the conviction is gathering strength among 
us—that no harmony can be restored to the 
nation, no peace brought back to the people. 
no perpetuity secured to our Union, no per 
manpency established for our Government, no 
hope elicited for the continuance of our free- 
dom, until slavery shall be wiped out of the 
land utterly and forever. 

Therefore, we who now address you, as 
co-heirs with you in the great inheritance of 
freedom, and as free men of America, most 
earnestly urge upon the President, and upon 
Congress— 

That amid the varied events which are con. 
stantly occurring, and which will more and 
more occur, during the momentous struggle 
in which we are engaged, such measures may 
be adopted as will insure emancipation to all 
the people throcghout the whole land, and 





| thas complete the work which the Revolution 
began. 


FEDERAL TROOPS ATTACKED BY ARMED 
NEGROES. 


A member of the ludiana 20th Regiment, 
now encamped near Fortress Monroe, writes 
to the Indianapolis Journal, December 23d, 
as follows : 


Yesterday morning, Gen. Mansfield, with 

Drake de Kay, Aid-de-Camp, in command of 
seven companies of the 20th New York, Ger- 
man Rifles, left Newport Newson a recon- 
noissance. Just after passing Newmarket 
Bridge, seven miles from camp, they detached 
one company as an advance, and soon after 
their advance was attacked by 600 of the 
enemy's cavalry. 
Tbe company formed to receive cavalry, 
but the cavalry advancing deployed to the 
right and left when within musket range, and 
unmasked a body of seven hundred begro in- 
fantry, all armed with muskets, who opened 
tire OD our men, wounding two lieutenarts and 
two privates, aud rushing forward surrounded 
the company of Germans, who cut their way 
through, killing six of the negroes and wound- 
ing several more. The main body, hearing 
the firing, advanced at a double-quick in time 
to recover their wounded and drive the enemy 
back, but did not succeed in taking any pris- 
oners. ‘The wounded men testify positively 
that they were shot by negroes, and that no 
less than seven hundred were present, armed 
with muskets. 

This is, indeed, a new feature in the war.— 
We have heard of aregiment of negroes at 
Manassas, aud another at Memphis, and still 
another at New Orleaus, but did not believe 
it till it came so near home and -attacked our 
men. There is no m‘stake about it. The 20th 
(german were actually attacked and fired on 
and wounded by negroes. 

It is time that this thing was understood, 
and if they fight us with negroes, why should 
not we fight them with negroes too? We 
have disbelieved these reports too long, and 
now let us fight the devil with fire. ‘The 
feeling is intense among the men. ‘They want 
to know if they came here to fight negroes, 
and if they did they would like to know it.— 
The wounded meu swear they will kill any 
negro they see, so excited are they at the 
dastardly act. It remains to be seen how 
long the Government wi!l now hesitate, when 
they learn these facts. One of the Lieuts. 
was shot in the back part of the neck, and 
is not expected to live. 


The above is confirmed by an officer who 
took part in the fight, who is ready to make 
affidavit that the armed negroes, flanked by 
whites, formed the enemy's centre, and that 
they fought better than their fellow-soldiers. 
The bodies of those of them who fell were 
carried away, two white corpses alone being 
left on the Geld. 


| 





Gen. McCLELLAN AND THE DisPOsAL OF 
Fucitive Stavrs—Some time ago, General 
Hooker asked Gen. McClellan what he should 
do with 50 or 60 fugitive slaves, who were 
within his lines at Budd's Ferry. Gen. Mc- 
Clelian replied with an order, directing him 
10 inquire into each case whether the fugitive 
from bondage bad or had not been emploved 
in the military service of the enemy. If he 
had been, Gen. Hooker should employ hit ; 
if he had not, he should exclude him from 
his lines, thus temporarily liberating bim and 
leaving the fipal disposition of the bondmen 
‘to the civil authorities. It is understood that 
,a similar rule will hereafter be applied in ev- 
ery case occurring within the army of the Po- 
tomac. Further than this, Gen. McCiellan is 
helieved to be unwilling to go in the absence 
of other legislation than that of the July 
session of Congress. 


a. 





Judge Shipman has delivered ap opinion in 
the United States District Court, New York, 
awarding $17,000 salvage to Tillman, the col- 
ored man who, after killing three of the prize 
crew from the privateer Jeff Davis, brought 








the schooner Waring to New York. 
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some instances, when a destruction is about 
to be attempted. 


One singular result of the war is thus far 


ing testimony of its reporter at Port Royal| apparent: The negroes leave no doubt in 


of the love of liberty and willingness to labor. 


generally evinced by the oeyroes of that and 
the adjacent sea islands : 


There are now in Beaufort District, alone, 
I am informed by official personages, nearly 
16,000 slaves, whose masters have fled, and 
Beaufort District is but asmall portion of 
the country at present in our hands. I have 
accompanied a pamber of the reconnoisances 
made in all directions from this post, both by 
sea and land ; have witnessed the exploration 
of the country from Tybee Island on the 
south, to North Edisto on the north, an ex- 
tent of atleast 60 miles, and have penetrated 
as far into the interior, on some of these ex- 
cursions, as our troops have yet gone. Every- 
where I find the same state of things existing; 
everywhere the bl: cks hurry in droves to our 
lines ; they crowd in small boats around our 
ships ; they swarm upon our decks ; they 
hurry to our officers, from the cotton houses 
of their masters, in an hour or two after our 
guns are fired. I am writing now, not what 
I have heard, but what I have seen. I am 
not sending you opinions, or conclusions at 
which I kave arrived, but facts that I have 
observed. I mean each statement I make to 
be taken literally ; it is not yarnished for 
rhetorical effect, but put into such a form as 
will most exactly convey to the mind of a 
reader the impression made on me. I have 
seen negroes who reported themselves as just 
escaped from their masters, who came breath- 
lees to our forces, and said they dared not go 
back, for their masters would kill them ; who 
told that their masters were at that time 
armed and threatening to shoot any slave that 
did not fly with them; who declared that 
they had tricked their owners and came away 
in boats that they were bidden to take back 
to the whites. I havetalked with drivers and 
field hands, with house maids and coachmen 
and body servants, who were apparently as 
eager to escape as any. I have heard the 
blacks point out how their masters might be 
caught, where they were hidden, what were 
their forces. I have seen them used as guides 
and pilots. I have been along while they 
pointed out in what houses stores of arms and 
ammunition were kept, and where bodies of 
troops were stationed. In a few hours I have 
known this information verified. I have asked 
them about the sentiment of the slave popu- 
lation, and been invariably answered that 
everywhere it is the same. 


I have invariably been told by the negroes 
that they were not well fed. ‘The first rea- 
son a black man or woman assigns for desert- 
ine his owner, is the small quantity of food 
given him; the next reason is the same 
story about clothing; then comes the com- 
plaint of hard usage, hard work, and occa- 
sionally of cruelty. The last is rare in my 
experience. The most of them speak, it is 
true, of instances where negroes have been 
recently shot, but few allude to previous 
hardships worse than whipping. Of late, the 
accusations of masters shooting their slaves 
are ‘nore frequent, indicating (this i inference) 
that the desperation of the rebels Siceenen 

Gen. Stevens is pursuing a very good plan 
with the negroes who come to hide for pro- 
tection. He makes them all work, which they 
do cheerfully and readily, upon the promise 
of receiving wages. Instead of allowing 
them soldiers’ rations, as is done at Hiiton 
Head, he gives them bacon and corn ; just 
such fare as that to which they have been ac- 
customed, altho’ in larger quantities. They 
appear to be well satisfied with the arrange- 
ment, which has the advantage of being much 
more economical. 

Cotton is being rapidly secured, perhaps 
not in such large quantities as might be de- 
sired, as the burning of the baled material has 
been very extensive, but still, the worth o! 
millions of dollars will be obtained. The 
blacks are beginning to discover that we wish 
to secure it, and apprise us beforehand, in 





the mind-,of any sensible person that they 
have recently received but inferior and in- 
sufficieut food and clothing ; as it must have 
been to the interest of the masters to provide 
well for their slaves, and as many, if not all 
of the masters, have been persons of ordinary 
humanity. I do not doubt that heretofore 
this has been the case. The sufferings and 
want of the slaveholders have probably aggra- 
vated the condition of the slaves, and made 
these readier to desert their former owners.— 
The absurd attempts of Southern papers to 
pretend that the blacks are still loyal, can 
only excite a compassionate smile. The poor 
wretches cling to this hope, the absence of 
which would present to them so appelling a 
future. 

The slaves not yet escaped, of course, pre- 
tend to be faithful, but some have told me 
how they said to their masters and mistresses 
on the day of the fight, “ The Yankees will 
be whipped, massa and missus,” but all the 
while they prayed and believed otherwise. So, 
casual allnsions are made in the Charleston 
papers to the fidelity of their “servants,” as 
if it were a matter of course, but there is no 
labored discussion of a subject too terrible for 
discussion. As for my own judgment—it may | 
not be worth much—but I came hither pre- 
pared to find all the negroes attached to their 
masters, and I have gradually observed a, 
feeling of bitterness displayed by the-blacks ; 
at first there was only elation at their own 
escape ; of late this has been mingled with 
indignation at the insane attempt of the 
masters to fire on them; I have known of 
several instances where slaves asked for arms 
to fire on their own masters, (this was the 
case with Col. Whitmarsh Seabrook’s live 
stock near Edisto;) I have known where 
slaves assisted in the capture of their masters; 
1 have sometimes asked myself whether the 
time might not come when armiog the blacks 
and regularly drilling them as soldiers under 
white officers, might not prove the only means 
of averting the odious horrors of a servile in- 
surrection. That time appears to me not to 
have yet come even here; but it may be 
nearer than any of ussuppose.e * * * 

In speaking to Israel (an intelligent young 
man belonging to James Garrard) yesterday, 
l am afraid I made him uncomfortable for the 
rest of the day. SaidI: 

“Do you like stopping here better than on 
the plantation ?” | 

“ Oh! yes, Sir,” he said promptly. 

‘*What will you do when the soldiers leave 
here ?” 

At this question, the look of surprise which 
passed over Israel's face was irresistibly droll. 
He finally replied : 

“I'd go wi’ ‘em !” | 

“ But suppose they won't let you ?” I said. 

“Den I jump into de boat ?’’ 

“Ah !* I answered, “they might put you 
out ‘again |” 

It was evident that no such contingency 
had presented itself to his mind before. He 
simply ejaculated, with great emphasis, as if 
overwhelmed wich astouishment and fear at 
the bare idea : 

Christ A’mighty !” 

IT asked him what he was afraid of, be 
replied, if ‘‘Massa Elliott Garrard catch me 
—might as well be dead—he kill me, certain.” 


1 assured him of his safety befure we parted. | pe 


ARMING THE QLAVES. 


The Tribune’s correspondent at Port Royal, 
speaking of the arming of the slaves, says: 

It is plain that the arming of the slaves 
will now become general, on one side or the 
other. In addition to the accounts hereto- 
fre received from different parts of the South, 
here is the statement of the negro who came 
into camp on New Year's Day: 
that at a point not far distant from Port 
Royal, not less than 300 slaves are under 
arms, organized and officered mainly by whites, 
and forming a part of the regular force under 





command of the General of that Department. 


He knows! 





| They are treated very much like whites— 
that is, like the common white soldiers—for 
whom South Carolina aris has little 
more respect than for the blac Other 
companies were forming, in which the 


portion of black officers was considerably - 


larger. This negro was asked to take com- 
mand of a company already raised—the re- 
cruiting being probably about as near the 
volunteer system as elsewhere in the South. 
When he declined, he was ordered to take it, 
and threatened with punishment if he refused. 
Indisposed to fight for the perpetuation of 
the tyranny that sought to compel him, he 
fled to our camp, where there seems small 
chance of his being either compelled or per- 
mitted to fight for the flag that protects him. 
His statements are confirmed by another 
slave from the same district, who neither knew 
the other before, or has seen him since. 

The name of the negro and of his former 
owner, and the plantation from which he 
came, are all known to me, but there is a 
reason for not publishing them. He has 
brought information of great value concern- 
ing the rebel forces and preparations for de- 
fence ina certain quarter, partly confirming 
and partly extending the knowledge already 
in possession of Gen. Sherman. I cannot 
praise too highly his intelligence and honesty, 
and he gives no mean evidence of mili 
capacity in the suggestions which he made 
for the attack of the rebel defences. He 
went down to the wharf, scanned the vessels 
of war at anchor, and gave a clear opinion as 
to how many might approach the place, to 
which he offers to pilot them. When I first 
talked with him he drew on the sand with 
the point of his stick a plan of the district 
from which he came, indicating with perfect 
distiactness the location of forces, giving 
their names and strength, and marking the 
points of approach. Afterward he brought 
me a piece of board on which he bad sketch- 
ed the same, and its main features correspond- 
éd so accurately with the chart that it was im- 
possible to doubt he was right in details. He 
came to our camp because he was determined 
he would not fight for slavery, and believed 
that here he might fight for freedom. Wh 
should he not? How long before we shall 
believe that a negro can fight as well as work 
for the flag—that he has courage, capaity 
and will for war? Gen. Sherman is express- 
ly authorized by his instructions to arm the 
slaves if he chooses. He will learn sooner or 
later that the side which first summons the 
negro to its aid will conquer ; that the South 
will emancipate and disarm her slaves sooner 
than submit to defeat; that the abolition of 
slavery is no longer a question. The only 
question left to be answered is, whether the 
or we shall abolish it—on which the four mil- 
lions of blacks shall fight—whether they or 
we shall inscribe on our banner, “ Justice to 
the negro,” and under it advance to success. 


— 





Tue COLONIZATION OF CONTRABAKDS — 
One of the numerous plans for the coboniza- 
tion of the contrabands which have been pro- 
posed, is to give them the Indian reserves 
west of Arkansas, which have been forfeited 
by the rebellion of their red-skinned inhab- 
itants. The country thus reverting to the 
Government embraces about 20,000,000 acreg 
of cotton land, of uasurpassed fertility. It ig 
said the plantations of the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws alone could fully supply the Am- 
erican mills, even in the first year of the ex- 
riment. It is proposed to apply the prin- 
ciple of Benton’s Florida armed occupation 
act, and send all contrabands to this Territory 
aod apprentice them to the settlers upon these 
cotton lands, leaving the question of their 
final disposition to be settled by Congress at 
the close of the war—all contrabands, as fast 
as they come into camp, to be promptly for- 
warded thither. 





The vegro boys about Annapolis have 
caught the ‘‘Army Hymn,” and Old Jobn 
Browg's ‘Glory, Hallelujah,” from the New 
England soldiers. As for the latter, an An- 





napolis resident says, “the negroes are clear 
carried away with it.” 
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GENERAL JAMES H. LANE OF KANSAS. 


Our readers will be pleased to learn that 
the gallant Gen. Jim Lanr’s right to a seat 
in the United States Senate has been finally 
affirmed by that body. He has been invested 
with full power by the President to carry op 
the war in Kansas in his own way. The Na- 
tiona! Republican says : 


It ig understand that Gen. Lane will pro- 
ceed to Kansas before many days, and that if 
nothing occurs to change the present prospect 
that he may be useful to the country in the 
field, he will resign his Senatorship, aod ac 
cept the commission of a Brigadier General, 
of which he has the tender from the Presi 
dent and Senate. 

The appointment of General Lane, with 
his well known views, to an independent mil 
itary command, is a most decisive and signifi- 
cant factin itself. And the sequel will show, 
that he will be sustained in the field, by the 
continued and cordial support of the Presi. 
dent. We have reason to believe. also. that 
the course resolved upon in this case by the 
President, from his personal knowledge, both 
of General Lane and of the wishes of the 

ople of the ‘West, is heartily concurred in 
- Gen. McClellan and by the new Secretary 
of War. There will thus be no “ fire in the 
rear” to divert the attention of Gen. Lane 
from the enemies of the country. 


The Chicago Tribune recommends the Ad 
ministration to “ send Jim Lane to South 
Carolina, and recall that lamentable failure, 
Sherman,” and says : 


Tere is a fietd that would suit Lane’s 
genius exactly. He would there be in his 
glory. His presence at the head of our troops 
would spread terror and dismay among the 
rattlesnake traitors of Palmettodom. -The 
twenty thousand Northern soldiers at Port 
Royal, into whom Lane would infuse his mag- 
netism, would become endowed with the 
fighting power of 50,000 men, led by such an 
oficer as Sherman, and the rebels would 
rather encounter 100,000 men under Sher- 
man than 20,000 under Jim Lane. 


AN INTERESTING DECLARATION=—THE PRESIDENT 
ON CATCHING NEGROES. 


Correspondence of the N, Y. Tribune. 
W ASHINGTON, Jan. 19, 1862. 


At the leave-taking of Gen. James H 
Lane at the White House, on Friday after. 
noon, a conversation occurred so remarkable 
and important in its scope, and so evidently 
designed for the public eye, that I feel at 
liberty to record it for the readers of the 
Tribune. 

There were present at the time President 
Lincoln, Gen. Lane, Senator Pomeroy, Com- 
miasioner Doyle, a few members of the Houce, 
and a group of officers and clerks from the 
different departments of Government. 

On turning to leave, General Lane said :— 
“ Well, Mr. Liocoln, you know my way; | 
shall pursue the policy with which I began, 
and somebody will get hart.” 

To which the President replied : 

“Yes, General, I understand you. And 
the only difference between you and me is, 
that you are willing to surrender fugitives to 
loyal owners in case they are willing to re- 
return ; while I do not believe the U. S. 
Government hag any right to give them up in 
any one case. And if it had, the People 
would not permit us to exercise it.” 

Gen. Lane rejoined : 

“That remark, Mr. President, makes me 
happier than anything that has transpired 
since the commencement of the war. And 
if you will »nnounce that as the active policy 
of the Administration, and let us win one vic- 
tory on it, you will be the most popular 
man ever on this continent !” 

Mr. Lincoln returned a pod of earnest ac- 


knowledgment, and another promi 
present added : aicipemmaitass 


“IT have been aching to ask ou, Mr. 
President, why you do not, without asking 
the consent of Congress, or anybody else 


| 





acyuire or set apart some territory somewhere 
in the South, and say to the negroes in the) 
rebel States, ‘ Here! come out and go over 
there, and we will protect you in its posses 
sion and your own freedom.’ ”’ 

After some other general remarks, the Gen- 
eral and his friends withdrew. 

The General, with bis staff, leaves the cits 
this afternoon for the field of his service ip 
Kansas, and, having won the contested seat 
in the U. S. Senate, he now avows his inten- 
tion to go before the Legislature of the State 
which elected him, and return the honor to 
their hands. 

I know the above narratiun of the eonver- 
sation of the Chief Magistrate will cause a 





thrill of gratitude and hopeful confidence in 
the breasts of thousands and hundreds of 


thousands whose solicitnde and patriotic im-. 


patience have shaken their faith in the clear- 
ness of the Executive head, and in the conr- 
age of the hand that is at the belm. May 
(sod speed the Right. W. A. Crorrvt. 


A NEW SET OF BOOKS TO BE OPENED. 

We take the following extract from a 
speech which Mr. Lane delivered the other 
day in Chicago, on the occasion of his pass- 
ing through that city for Kansas: 


The curse of slavery has been agitated long 
enough, and it must uow be radically ‘cured. 
For eight long months the North has been 
contending against the rebels, und what have 
we got toshow for it? What results have 
been accomplished—what advantages obtain. 
ed? For eight long months the Government 
has been prosecuting this war so as to hurt 
nobody. Itis time someone was hurt. We 
are willing enough to kill white men in the 
South, and to allow them to be killed in the 
North, but we were afraid of committing 
sacrileve if we touched the sacred negro — 
(Cries of “That's so.”) Yes, afraid to touch 
the sacred negro who has caused the whole 
of this trouble. But let me tell you, the 
Government bas got over this notion, the 
people have got over it, and I think I can 
certify that this crowd have got over it.— 
(Applause, and cries of “ Yes, we have.”) We 
have been permitted to discuss all questions 
humane and divine, all questions of society, 
of morals and religion, to canvass the char- 
acter of God and the nature of his laws, but 
have been forbidden to say a word about 
the viper who has stung us in our bosoms — 
* * * Let me tell you, confidentially, 
that on Monday last they opened a new set 
of books, and came to the conclusion that 
if the Union can’t be saved, than down goes 
slavery. ‘The rebels have either got to sub- 
mit, to die, or to run away. I tell you the 
time has come when play must stop The 
rebels must submit, or be sent down forthwith 
to that hell already yawning to receive them. 
The desirable consummation was affected by 
a compromise. The radical men agreed that 
the conservative mer should carry on the 
war according to their notions for eight 
months, provided they were allowed the next 
eight. The time is up for the conservatives, 
and they now hand the war and its conduct 
over to the radicals, and every conservative 
man should now extend the same encourage- 
ment and support which we gave to them in 
the prosecution of their method. There are 
in the South 680000 strong and loyal male 
slaves who had fed and clothed the rebel army 
and have as good as fought upon their side 
Government now proposes that these loyal 
slaves shall feed and clothe our army and 
fight upon our side. The other day, while |] 
was talking with the President, Old Abe 
said to me, “ Lane, how many black men do 
you want to have to take care of your army ?” 
I told him as my army would number 34,000, 
I proposed to have 34,000 cortrabands ia ad- 
dition to my teamsters and wagon-masters — 
I consider every one of my eoldiers engaged 
in this glorious crusade of freedom a knight 
errant, and entitled to his squire to prepare 


his food, black his boots, load his gun and | 


take off his drudgery. Vanity and pride are 
necessary adjuncts of the soldier, and I do not 
propose to lower him by menial offices, nor 


— 





compel him to perform the duties of the slave. 
So, while 1 shall elevate the slave by giving 
him his freedom and making a man of bim, 


I shall also elevate the soldier and leave bim 


no work to do but fighting. 


A Washington dispatch states that Secre- 
tary Stanton has dispatched written instruc- 
tions to Gen. Lane, authorizing bim as a final 
resort to arm the slaves and employ them io 
military operations against the enewy. 


HIS BLACK BRIGADE. 


In our last number, we printed a short ex- 
tract from a letter written by the Rev. Mr. 
Fisher respecting the negroes liberated iv con- 
nection witb the march of Gen. Lane’s bri- 
gade into Missouri. To show that these peo- 
ple are able to support themselves, we print 
the following facts from a letter written from 
Fort Scott, Kansas, by a correspondent of 
the N. Y. World—a paper whom the 7'ribune 
characterizes as ‘one of the most pertinaci- 
ous of our pro-slavery journals :’ 


I propose to state the present condition of 
the 2.000 liberated by the march of the Kan- 
sas army. ‘These negroes were owned princi- 
pally by secessionists, but where the question 
was of freedom or slavery for themselves, the 
neg:oes failed to make any such distinction ; 
and when they sought our camp they were 
protected, and po questions were asked as 
to the political status of their former mas- 
ters. Families came in—sometimes three 
generations in a single wagon ; sometimes a 
man or woman Hed away, leaving all family 
ties to secure personal liberty, daring untold 
dangers, enduriug fatigue, starvation, perils by 
night and greater dread by day, never feeling 
safe till they knew they were in the Kansas 
camp. One day, as we marched from Osrce- 
ola, we saw three men riding at full speed 
across the prairie. As they approached, we 
saw that one was anegro and the others white 
men in pursuit. First came the slave, but the 
whites steadily gained, and one was in the aet 
of catching the fugitive, when a borderer 
dashed out from the column and raised his 
Sharp’s rifle. ‘About face’ went the slave- 
catchers, and a rifle ball sang an ominous 
warning in their ears as they made off. 

But night is their great time. Sixty came 
to camp in one evening, and, as General Lane 
observed, ‘It wasn’t much of a night for nig- 
gers either. We put the able men to work 
immediately driving teams, cooking, grooming 
the horses, and doing all the extra duties of 
the brigade. Each officer engaged one as a 
body-servant, instead of taking a soldier from 
his duty. In this manner they earned from 
$8 to $10 a menth. 

Parsons Moore, Fisher and Fish, Chaplains 
of the Brigade, started last month with a train 
of negroes, to establish them on Kansas farms. 
After three weeks, these gentlemen returned 
to headquarters, having found comflortable 
situations for every map, woman and child 
under their charge. Many were hired as farm 
hands, house servants, &c., at wages from $8 
tu $12 per month ; and the least effective re- 
cured places for the winter, where they will 
be sure of food and clothing, with good 
chances for lucrative employment when 
spring opens. The fugitives are generally 
shrewd and industrious, and the farmers of 
Kansas gladly avail themselves of this sup- 
ply of laborers. This is an assertion utterly 
at variance with the general impression. It 
is nevertheless literally trne. In slavery, one 
can hardly imagine a more shiftiess, indolent 
béing than a Missouri negro. But the change 
from slavery to freedom effects an instantane- 
ous and complete revolution in his character. 
With the consciousness of liberty comes the 
necessity for exertion, and effurt is born of 
necessity. The slave who worked carelessly 


felt that he had no interest in the result of 
his labor ; no amount of industry would ben- 
efit him, and he naturally did as little as he 
could consistent with safety. But when he is 
a free man, he rises equal to the emergency.— 
This has been the case wherever my exper- 
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lence has extended. There is not a man who 
has been liberated by this brigade but is 
abundantly able and willing to take care of 


himseif. In evevy case we have found the 
slave fit for freedom. 





CAN EMANCIPATED SLAVES TAKE CARE OF 
| THEMSELVES? 


ee 


[From the N, Y. Tribune.} 

The following experience of Mr. McDon- 
ough, a slaveholder, who resided near New 
O.leans, will go far to answer the above ques- 
tion. It is abridged from a statement pub- 
lished by Mr. McDonough, in the Cincinnati 
Gazette, March, 1843. Dr. John G. Palfrey, 
formeriy member of Congress, and author of 
a very valuable History of New England, 
made use of it in a pamphlet he published in 
vindication of free labor. Dr. Palfrey, whose 
father was a slavebolder in New Orleans, was 
acquainted with Mr. McDonongh, and had 
conversed with him concerning the experiment 
here described. 

Mr. McDonough, finding that his slaves 
worked for themselves on Sunday, for want 
of time on other days, proposed to give them 
Saturday afternoon to work for themselves, 
if they would keep the Sabbath. He was 
soon struck with the amount of labor they 
performed during the half day they had to 
themselves, and with thesums of money they 
contrived to derive ftom it. It occured to 
him that it would be a good plan gradually 
to sell them the remaining days of the week, 
on condition of their paying him certain sums 
out of their wages, at appointed periods. *o 
far as appears, the plan was suggested solely 
by financial policy, uninfluenced by any con. 
viction of the wrongfulness of taking other 
people’s wages. He called his slaves togeth- 
er, eighty in number, and proposed to them to 
work for him on Saturday afternoon, at small 
wages. instead of working for themselves.— 
He advised them to draw upon these wages 
as little a3 possible, and leave the remainder 
in his hands to buy the whole of Saturday 
for themselves. That the terms he offered 
were pretty hard, is evident from the fact 
that he told them he e¢alculated it would 
take them seven years to buy one day But 
he reminded them that the first part of the 
process would be the most difficult; for when 
they had the whole of Saturday to work for 
wages, they could in fess time buy Friday for 
themselves ; aud the facility would go on in- 
creasing with every day of the week they suc 
ceeded in purchasing. He told them that ac- 
cording to the terms he could offer, and the 
calculations he had made, it would take them 
about fifteen years to buy their ectire free 
dom. 

Undismayed by the tediousness of the pro- 
cess, the sluves seized his offer with eager- 
ness. ‘They went to work so zealously that 
they bought the whole of Saturday in, less 
than six years ; Friday in four years ; Thurs- 
day in two years and a quarter; Wednesday 
in fifteen months, ‘Tuesday in one year ; Mon- 
day in six months. 9 
Jn fourteen years and a half, they bad pnr- 
chased their freedom, beside working diligent- 
ly for their master on the days that still le- 
gally belonged to him. [t would have been 
done sooner, but during the later years they 
expended more than they had formerly done 
for comforts and conveniences for their fim- 
ilies. The labor of their little boys and girls 
also had not made up the sum _ required for 
them by the master ; so there was a balance 
due on their account, which they worked five 
additional months to pay. 


says : 

“ They had always been well disposed and 
orderly, but, from the day I made the prepo- 
sition, a great change took place inthem. A 


sedateness, a care, an economy, and industry 


took possession of them, to which there ap 
peared to be no bounds but their physical 
strength. 
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| that, earned money enough to buy themselves. 
From the time the experiment began, to its 
completion, besides paying for themselves. 
they gained for me money enough to enabl- 
me to buy a gang of slaves, nearly twice 
their number, atthe prices in Carolina and 
Virginia. This I state from exact accounts 
kept by me, which I am ready to attest to, 
in the most solemn manner, at any time.” 


The steadiness and industry of these slaves 
attract-+d attention in the neighborhood, and 
also in the adjacent city of New Orleans, 
where twenty or thirty of them were let out 
to work under the superintendence of a kead 
bricklayer, named Jim. 

The public were not informed of the stim- 
ulus which prompted these slaves to such un- 
usual activity and diligence. Perhaps Mr 
McDonough did not consider it prudent to 
have much talk about it. Such experiments 
prove too much ; they interfere with the es 
tablished policy of slaveholding society, and 
consequently are generally viewed with disap- 
probation, which sometimes manifests itself ip 
inconvenient ways. Among those whose at- 
tention was attracted by these slaves was a 
Mr. Parker of New Orleans. } 

“What kind of people are these of yours?” 
said he to Mr. McDonough. “I never saw 
such people. ‘They are building a house next 
door to me, where | can have my eye on 
them from morning till night, and they are 
always at work. Do tell me where they live ?” 

“Tney live on the opposite side of th 
river, where | do,” replied Mr. McDonough. 
“and when they are employed in New Or- 
leans, they cross the river every night and 
morning.” 

“Why, Sir, ] am an early riser,” said Mr. 
Parker. ‘*I am usually up before day. But 
every morning they wake me with their sing- 
ing and the noise of their trowels. They 
work as long as they can see to lay a brick ; 
and after that, they carry up bricks and mor- 
tar for an hour or two, sv as to be ahead of 
their work the next morning. ‘They never 
walk up and down those immensely long lad- 
ders, five stories high ; they run up and down 
all day. If there was a white overseer driv- 
ing them, whipin hand, I could understand. 
it. Butthere is nobody over them, and | 
never saw you at the building. That Jim 
must be a great man, Sir; I should like to 
own bim.” 

He bad previously made successive offers 
for Jim, and finally offered $5,000, which was 
refused. 

Mr. McDonough says : 

‘(Mr. Parker was not aware ot the stimu 
lus tbat was acting on the heart of each and 
every one of them. He did not know that 
it was the whole body of them that moved 
together as one inind; that it was not mere- 
ly the greatness of the head man, as he sup- 
posed.” 


In order duly to estimate the power of the 
motive which stimulated these slaves, the 
reader must bear in mind the hard terms their 
master made with them, and the long years 





They became temperate, moral, 


they were working. with hope deferred. Add 
‘ed w this, was the fact that freedom was 
| coupled with the penalty of banishment from 
‘home and friends. Slaveholders do not like 
‘the presence of emancipated slaves around 
‘them ; it makes other slaves uneasy. Conse- 
quently, when they had worked out their free. 
dom, they were obliged to go to Liberia — 
Negroes are remarkable for strorg local at- 
tachments ; and powerlul indeed must be the 
motives, either of fear or hepe, that can in- 


have been long accustomed. 





Liberia. Their lust words, when they parted 
with Mr. MceDonough’s other slaves, were— 


and religious, setting an example that was!“ As you hope to meet us in Heaven, take 
observed and admired by all. They perform. 
ed for me more labor, and better labor, than 
slaves usually perform, and, in addition to 


| good care of our beloved master.’’ 





In the island of Jamaica, the emancipated 


a ne , duce them to leave the scenes to which they. 

Mr. McDonough, describing his experiment, 
e } 
Yet. with all these drawbacks, their souls 
were filled with gratitude to the man who had _ 
granted them the boon of freedom, though he | 
bad made by the transaction a good deal of 
money which rightfully belonged tou them — | 
On the 8th of June, 1842, they all satled for 


| slaves had to contend with difficulties of all 
| Sorks. Their masters were very deeply in 
debt at the time uf emancipation ; they wero 
exceedingly reluctant to give up their old 
habits of despotism ; they paid their laborers 
the lowest possible wages, and charged them 
the highest possible rents. The wages of the 
emancipated slaves were from 18 to 24 cents 
a day, out cf which they boarded themselves; 
yet in four years they bought land and 
erected buildings, for which they paid $823,- 
650. During that short period of freedom, 
they bought and paid for more than 100,000 
acres of land, on which they worked diligent- 
ly, raising vegetables for the use of their fam- 
ilies and for the market. Does that look as if 
emancipated slaves could not take care of 
themselves ? 

After emancipation in the British West 
Indies, the imports into those ‘slands increas- 
ed at a rapid rate. The slaves, who formerly 
wore cotton-bagging, could afford to buy cal- 
ico_and ribbons, good shoes and good hats.— 
Many even indulged in the luxuries of pretty 
China, mahogaty tables, and clocks, in their 
neat little whitewashed cottages. 

Have the Merchants and Manufacturers of 
the North ever thought how many more ar- 
ticles would be bought at the South if the 
laborers were free, and thus enabled to live 
better and dress better ? 





low Joun Brown Savep tHe CapitaL.— 
The Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Journal tells the following singular story of 
the way in which John Brown's raid into Vir- 
ginia became the remote cause of the salva- 
tion of the Federal capital : 


When the Marines dashed up to the door 
of the engine house, where Virginia chivalry 
quaiied, they seized not only Jchn Brown, 
bat a quantity of powder within the build- 
ing, which he had brought from Pennsylvania, 
After Brown and his party were secured, the 
powder was placed iv one of the brick build- 
ings, where it remained till April last. When 
the U. S. troops found that the Virginia 
forces were preparing to make a descent upon 
the ferry for the purpose of capturing the 
arms, they looked about for ammunition — 
They did not dare to visit the magazine, for 
there were sharp eyes which watched every 
movement, and an attempt to take powder 
from there would precipitate an attack. Then 
it was that John Brown's powder was valu- 
able. It was In small packages, and where it 
could be t:-ken and distributed unbeknown 
to any outsiders. It was placed in the differ- 
ent buildings, the trains were, laid, and just as 
the Virginians thought the prize was tbeirs, 
they found that the flames were ahead of 
them. It was designed that the several 
thousand stand of aims there stored should 
be distributed in Baltimore, where, as you 
know, the outbreak immediately occurred, 
and that thence a descent would be made up- 
on Washington. So Jobn Brown’s powder 
saved the Capital. All of this will appear, I 
am informed, with satisfactory evidence, in the 
report of the committee appoirted to invess 
| tigate the Harper’s Ferry affair. 


| “Join Biown’'s body lies mouldering in the grave, 
His soul is marching on.” 








— 
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A proposition has been made to the rebel 
War Department, by members of the rebel 
Congress, to arrange some plan by which 
‘fugitive slaves can be returned io exchange 
for the surplus of prisoners they bave ; they 
to select the slaves. Something definite as 
'to securiog their runaways will be at once 
proposed to Secretary Seward, but whether 
he will favor such a proposition, remains to 
be seen. 








———————— 


It is estimated shat there are some 14 000,- 
COO persons of African descent on this eon- 
tinent In the United States they row.) er 
4 500,000 ; Brazil, 4150000 ; Cuba, 1,500,- 
W000; Sonth and Cestral American Repub- 
‘lies, 1200000; Hav.i, 2.600.000; British 
| Possessions, £00000; French, 

Dutch, Danish and Mexican, 200.000. 


250,000 ; 
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“MEAN TREATMENT OF THE HUTCHINSONS. 





The Hutchinson Family having been grant- 
ed a pass to cross the Potomac, with the truly 
patriotic object of singing for a whole month 
to the soldiers, were audacious enough to 
sing Whittier’s noble song commencing, “* We 
wait bene th the furnance blast.” Generals 
Kearney and Franklin declared the song to 
be ‘incendiary, and deserved to be suppress- 
ed,” whereupoo Gen. McClellan has forbidden 
them to sing within his lines at all. The 
poem, which we priat below, is suggested by 
Martin Luther's famous dymn, entitled, “ Kin’ 
Feste Burg ist Unser Gott.” 


We wait beneath the furnace-last 
The pangs of transformation : 
Not painlessly doth God recast 
And mould anew the nation. 
Hot burns the fire 
Where wrongs expire ; 
Nor spares the hand 
That from the land 
Uproots the aucient evil. 


The hand-breadth cloud the sages feared 
Its bloody rain is dropping ; 
The poison plant the fathers spared 
All else is overtopping. 
East, West, South, North, 
It curses earth ; 
All justice dies, 
And fraud and lies 
Live only in its shadow. 


What gives the wheat-field blades of steel ? 
W hat points the rebel cannon? 
W hat sets the roaring rabble’s heel 
On the old star-spangled penron ? 
W hat breaks the oata 
Of the men of the South ? 
W hat whets the knife 


For the Union's life ?— 
Hark to the answer: SLAvEry ! 
Then waste no blows on lesser foes 
In strife unworthy freemen. 
God lifts to-day the veil and shows 
The features of the demon! 
O North and South, 
Its victims both, 
Can ye not cry, 
“ Let Slavery die?’ 
And union, find in freedom ? 


What though the cast-out spirit tear 
The nation in his going, 
We who have shared the guilt must share 
The pang of his o’erthrowing ! 
W hate’er the loss, 
W hate’er the cross, 
Shall they complain 
Of present pain 
WhLo trust in God’s hereafter ? 


For who that leans on His right arm 
Was ever yet forsaken ? 
W hat righteous cause can suffer harm 
It He its part has taken? 
Though wild and loud 
And dark the cloud, 
Behind its folds 
His hand upholds 
The calm sky of to-morrow ! 


Above the maddening cry for blood, 
Above the wild war-drumming, 
Let Freedom’s voice be heard, with good 
The evil overcoming. 
Give prayer and purse 
‘To stay the Curse 
W hose wrong we share, 
Whose shame we bear, 
W hose end shall gladden Heaven ! 


In vain the bells of war shall ring 
Of triumphs and revenges, 
While still is spread the évil thing 
‘That severs and estranges. 

But, blest the ear 

‘That yet shall hear 

The jubilant bell 

That rings the knell 
Of Slavery for ever ! 


i, 
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| Then let the selfish lip be dumb, 


And hushed the breath of sighing ; 
Before the joy of yeace, must come 

The pains of purifying. 

God gave us grace 

Each in his place 

To bear his lot, 

And murmuring not, 
Endure aud wait and Jabor! 





ANOTHER ORDER FROM GEN. HALLECK.— 
The following order, on negro-catching, dated 
Dec. 26, has been sent by Gen. Halleck to 
Gen. Asboth, now stationed sat Rella, Mo: 


GENERAL :—It would seem from the report 
of Major Waring to you (referred to these 
headquarters) that he had, in compliance with 
your instructions, delivered to Capt. Holland 
a fugitive in his camp, claimed by Capt. L. 
as the property of his father-in-law. 

This is contrary to the intent of General 
Order No. 3. The object of those orders is 
to prevent any person in the army from acting 
in the capacity of negro catcber or negro- 
stealer. Therelation between the slave and 
master is not a matter to be determined by 
military officers, except in the single case pro- 
vided for by Congress. This matter in all 
other cases must be decided by the civil au- 
thorities:-- One object in keeping fugitive 
slaves out of our camps is to keep clear of 
all such questions. Masters, or pretended 
masters, must establish the rights of property 
to the negroes as best they may, without our 
assistance or interference, except where the 
law authorizes such interference. 

Order No. 3 does not apply to the author- 
ized private servants of officers. nor to ne- 
groes employed by proper authority in camps; 
it applies only to ‘* fugitive slaves.” ‘I'he pro- 
hibition to admit them within our lines does 
not prevert the exercise of all proper offices 
of humanity in giving them food ard cloth- 
ing outside, where such offices is necessary to 
prevent suffering. 

Very respectfully, 
Y our obedient servant, 
Ii. W. Hawuueck, Major-General. 


Queens 








A CHANGE IN THE CaABINET.—Simon Cam. 
eron, Secretary of War, has been removed, 
and Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, formerly of 
Pittsburg, Pa., nominated and contirmed to 
fill his place. Mr. Cameron has been ap- 
pointed Minister te Russia, to succeed C. M 
Clay, recalled at his own request. 


There seems to be a wide difference of 


Opinion as to the cause of Mr. Camerun’s 
removal. Some think—which appear to be 
inost probable—that it was felt to te the sol- 
emp condemnation by the Administration and 
the regular army, of the policy of emancipa- 
tion and arming theslaves of rebels, so strong- 
ly recommended in the report of the Secre- 
tary of War, and done to appease the pro- 
slavery Border State men, who have thus far 
controlled the policy of the President. Then 
again, others intimate that his relation with 
army ccntrectors had something to do with 
it. tis removal, who!ly unexpected, caused 
considerable excitement in Washington, and 
Senators saw in it an open issue with the 
anti-slavery feeling of the North und West. 

His successor, Mr. Stanton, is a lawyer by 
profession, and when Buchanan remodeled his 
Cabinet, on the resignation of Gen. Cuss, Mr 
Stauton became his Attorney General, and re- 
tained that position until the close of Bu. 
Chanan’s term of office. He is a man of 
great ubility, and is said to be in favor of a 
Vigorous prosecution of the war. 
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The Leavenworth (Kansas) Times of Dec. 
30th says :—* About tifteen or twenty of the 
contruband populatiou reached this Kity yes. 
terday, over the ice bridge, which has taken 
the place of the Underground Railroad — 
They belonged—at least some of them ¢id— 
to a Morton estate, about twelve miles from 
Platte City. Can any one doubt row that 
secession is practical and working abolition 
ism? ‘They began the war to perpetuate the 
institution, and in six months Missouri is ne- 
groless.”’ 


_ 
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THE GARRISON ABOLITIONISTS AND THE WAR 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison lectured in New York 
City, recently, to a large and respectable au- 
dience. His address was a ciear, temperate 
and munly statement of the position of the 
Garrisovian Abolitionists toward the War — 
He took the common ground of patriots that 
the rebellion is an unholy conspiracy against 
freedom, and that the safety of the patiun, 
the honor of the flag, the hopes of liberty, 
all depend on victory tothe good cause of 
the Union. He referred to his former position 
as a disunionist in these words : 


“TI adopted the language of the prophet 
Isaiah in regard to the Constitution, and pro- 
pounced it to be a covenant with death. and 
an agreement with hell. Well, but the New 
York Journal of Commerce says there seems 
to have come a great change—I no longer 
place this motto at the head of my paper.— 
Truly, a very great change has taken place. 
Benedict in the play says: ‘ When I said I 
would die a bachelor, I did not think I would 
live to get married.” And when I said I 
would not sustain the Constitution, because 
it was ‘a covenant with death, and an agree- 
ment with hell,’ Jad no idea that death and 
hell would secede.” 


He argued that the war had grown out of 
long-concealed attempts (only lately uomask- 
ed) for the overthrow of the republican insti- 
tutions of the North by the slave-masters of 
the South, and that there never can be a 
permanent peace between the two sections so 
long as slavery is left alive upon the soil. He 
maintained that under the Constitution, in a 
time of peace, Congress would have no right 
to emancipate the slaves, but that in a time 
of war the Constitution has the power, in the 
general war power, and ought to exercise it 
for the immediate relief of the nation. The 
following passage in his address was received 
with great enthusiasm : 


“The people of this State profess to be- 
lieve in the Declaration of Independence.— 
That is my Abolitionism. Every man, there- 
fore, who disclaims Abolitionism, repudiates 
the Declaration of Independence. Does he 
not? All men created equal, endowed by 
their Creator with the inalienable right to 
liberty ! Gentlemen, that is my fanaticism.— 
Alll a-K is that the Declaration may be car- 
ried out everywhere in our country and thro’- 
ont the world. It belongs to mankind — 
Your Constitution is an Abolition Constitu- 
tion. Yourlaws are Abolition laws. Your 
institutions are Abolition institutions. Your 
free schools are Abolition free schools. I be- 
lieve in them all, and all that I ask is that 
institutions so good, so free, so noble, may be 
everywhere propagated, everywhere accepted. 
And thus it is that I desire, pot to curse the 
South; or any portion of it, but to bless her 
abundantly by abolishing her infamous and 
demoral.zing slave institutiong and erecting 
the temple of liberty on the ruins thereof.” 





Tue Cuntivation oF Cotton In ILutNors. 
—The Chicago Tiibune of December 23rd, 
contains an array of facts which prove that 
cotton can be raised in Soutbern Illinois 
with as much facility and as profltably as in 
the cotton regions of the Southern Siates.— 
The names and addresses are given of a large 
number of persons who have been raising it 
in that region for many years, and who have, 
under their care less mode of cultivating, suc-: 
ceeded in obtaining from 300 to 500 pounds 
peracre. At ten cents per pound, this gives 
from $30 to $50 to the acre, and, reckonipg 
eight acres to the field band, which is the 
calcu!xtion made of the slave product'on in 
an oflicial report to Congress in 1852, we 
have then $240 to $400 as the year’s product 
of one hand and eight acres, 

An agent appointed by the I!linois Central 
Railroad Company to travel and investigate 
the su ject reports ‘hat there are in Iilinvis 
from eight to ten millions of acres of land 
which are adapted to the cotton culture. 

These lands will also produce ti. x, castor 
yon sorghum, aod other semi-trupical pro- 

ucts. 

Thgre is an immense field for profitable 
enterprise for the production of cotton next 
season in L[ilinois. 
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SENATOR SUMNER ON THE TRENT AFFAIR. | 





The recent epeech of Senator Sumner on 
the Mason and Slidell seizure, delivered in the 
Senate Chamber, is a masterly and exhaustive 
argument for the justice and the necessity of 
delivering up the prisoners—not the necessity 
which springs from an inability to brave a 
war with Kngland, but a necessity which re- 
sults from the teachings and practice of all 
American authorities upon the rights of 
neutrals. 


were present at its delivery, and have express- 


ed their admiration of the tact with which he, this Power is now committed. 


avoided giving offence to England, while ad- 
Vancing upon the continent the humane doc- 
trine of the rights of neutrals. ‘lhe speech is 
too lengthy for insertion in our columns, but 


we give a few extracts to show its tone and 
power. He says: 


‘¢ The British complaint seems to have been 
narrowed down toa single point; but it is 
not to be disguised that there are yet other 
points on which, had the ship been carried 
into port for adjudication, controversy must 
have arisen. Not to omit anything import. 
ant, let me say that the three following 
points, among others, have been presented ip 
the case : 

1. That the seizure of the rebel emissaries, 
without taking the ship into port, was wrong. 
InAsinuch as a pavy officer is not entitled to 
substitute himself for a judicial tribunal. 

2. That had the ship been carricd into port, 
it would not have been jiable on account of 
the rebel emissaries, inasmuch as reutral ships 
ure free to carry all persons notapparently ip 
the military or naval seivice of the enemy. 

3. Are dispatches’ contraband of war, so 
asto render the ship liable to seizure ? 

These matters | shall consider in their or 
der, giving special attention to the first,which 
is the pivot of the British complaint. If in 
this discussion I shall expose grievances which 
it were better to forget, be assured it is from 
no willingness to awaken the slumbering an- 
imosities they once so justly aroused, but 
simply to exhibit the proud position on this 
question which the United States early and 
constantly maintained.”’ 


Regarding the course of Great Britain, he 
says that while she has made many peaceful 
triumphs, which she has given to civilization. 
such as Trial by* Jury, the freedom of the 
Press, and freedom to slaves, she has done 
much in intervational law from which we turn 
away in sorrow. She has imposed upon 
weaker vations her own arbitrary, will ; has 
practically adopted the boast of « Rule Brit 
annia,‘rule the wave,’ as her guide of con- 
duct, and with a consciousness of strength. 
and a navy that could not be opposed, has 
put chains upon the sea. The commerce of 
the United States was cruelly de‘imated by 
this course. Shipwreck was less frequent than 
confiscation, and when it came, was easier to 
bear. Forcigners and American eubjects 
were dragged away from the decks which 
should have been to them a sacred altar.— 
The right of search, as demanded and enfore- 
ed by Great Britain, made the quarter deck 
of any British cruiser a floating judgment 
seat. ‘I'he victims were counted by thousands. 
Protest, argument, negotiation, correspona- 
ence, and war itself—unhappily the last reason 
of republics as of kings—were all employed 
in vain by the United States to procure a re- 
punciation of this intolerable pretensjon. Be- 
ginning inthe last century, the correspondence 
is at Just closed by the recent reply of Mr 
Seward to Lord Lyons. 
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ernment touphold it. By this he establishes 
his first two propositions, and quotes from 
treaties and authorities to answer the third in 
the negative. In concluding this review, Mr. 
Sumner says : 

“Mr. President, let the rebels go. Two 
wicked men, ungrateful to their country, are 
let loose with the brand of Cain upon their 
foreheads. Prison doors are opened; but 
principles are established which will help to 
free other men, and to open the gates of the 
sea. Never before in her native history has 
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Nes:ly all of the foreign ministers | Great Britain ranged herself on this side — 


Such an event 1s an epoch. 


 e) 
eVovus s@clorum 
nasciltur ordo. 


To the liberties of the sea 
To a certain 
-extent this cause is now under her tutelary 
‘care. If the immunities of passengers, not in 
sailors, are not directly recognized, they are 
at least implied ; while the whole pretension 
of impressment, so long the pest of neutral 
commerce, und operating only through the 
lawless adjudication of a quarter-deck, is made 
absolutely impossible. ‘Thus is the freedom 
of the seas enlarged, not only by limiting the 
number of persons who are exposed to the 
penalties of war, but by driving from it the 
most Offensive pretension that ever stalked 
upon its waves. ‘l’o such conclu ion Great 
Britain is irrevocably pledged. No treaty 
nor bond was needed. It is sufficient that 
her iate appeal can be vindicated only by a 
renunciation of early, long-continued tyranny. 
‘Let her bear the rebels back. ‘The consider- 
ation is ample ; for the sea became free as this 
penitent Power crossed it, steering westward 
with the sun, on an errand of liberation. 

Jo this surrender, if such it may be called. 
our Government does not even ‘stoop to 
conquer. It simply lifts itself to the height 
of its own original principles. The early ef. 
forts of its best negotiators—the patriot trials 
of its soldiers in an unequal war—have at 
length prevailed, and Great Britain, usually 
so haughty, invites us to practice upon thcse 
principles which she has so strenuously op- 
posed. There are victories of force. IL 
Gieat Britair has gained the custody of the 
rebels. the United States have secured the 
triumph of their principles.” 














DR, CHEEVER’S LECTURE AT THE FEDERAL 
~ CAPITAL, 


Dr. Cheever has spoken twice in Washing- 
ton on the justice and necessity of slave eman- 
cipation to crush the rebellion. In_ his lec- 
ture at the Smithsonian Institution he said: 


The only thing in which we are resolute 
thus far, is the maintenance of slavery ; the 
crushing of the rebellion has been promised, 
but is not yet seriously undertaken, and it 
never will be accomplished till we strike sha- 
very to the heart. A palsy of imbecility and 
fear is upon us from God, until we take ou 
marching orders from Him. But the moment 
we do that, we are safe. We only want jus- 
tice on our side, and we can stand against the 
world. Put the conflict on that issue of 
freedom, and every man’s strength will be 
doubled. Put the conflict on that issue, and 
we may rightfully demand of Great Britain 
and France to stay their hand, and give us 
sympathy and time, while we go through the 
land with the proclamation of liberty. Oh! 
that God may, even thus late, have mercy 
upoo us, and inspire and send forth the pro- 
clamation. How glorious would then be our 
attribute, and how magnificent our moral 





| power ! Let the prociamation run thus: . 
PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas. The declared objects of the Con- 
The long-continued | stitution of the United States are to maintain 


occasion of conflict is now happily removed, | justice and liberty, and no class or color of 


and the pretension disappears forever—to 
take its place among the curiosities of the 
ast. ' 

Mr. Sumner reviews the cases and the ar 


guments used throughout our history bearing | 


up the case, showing-the uniform ppposition 
of our Government to the right of search, 
and the persistent efforts of the British Gov- 


'men are exc!uded from its benetits, but it is} 


/guarauteed in it that no man shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, but by due pro- 
cess of law; and 

Whereas, Lite, liberty, and the pursuit o! 

happiness, are prescnted in the Declaration o! 

‘Independence as blessings to which all men 
are entitled ; and 


_the military or naval service, as well as of 





Whereas, The possibility of property in 


/Maod is bot only pot mooted iz the Constita- 


tion, but, on the contrary, it is a matter of 
history that the framers of the same did ex- 
clude all mention of slavery, because they 
deemed it wrong to convey even the idea 
that man can hold property in man; and 

Whereas, The Divine Revelation forbids 
this claim on penalty of death ; and 

Whereas, Nevertheless, by an interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution torturing its articles, 
and by precedents built upon such perversion, 
millicns of the African race are held as slaves 
without crime, and without permission of 
such slaveholding by the Constitution ; and 

Whereas, The following States, to wit : 
Georgia, Alabama, North and South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Florida, Louisiana, 
Atkansas aod Virginia, have entered into a 
conspiracy against the Government and Con- 
stitution, have formed themseives into a Con- 
federacy of Rebellion for the declared pur- 
pose of rendering the slavery of the African 
race perpetual, and of setting the possessic D 
and increase of their own slave property be- 
yond the possibility of interference ; and 

Whereas, For the said purpose they are 
now wagivg deadiy war aguinst the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States ;— 
Therefore I, the President of the U.3S., by 
virtue of the authority to me committed as 
Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Army, 
under a military necessity, for the purpose of 
crushing the rebellion, as well as for a final 
though tardy execution of justice to the en- 
slaved, do declare and proclaim that, from the 
date of this instrument, all persons held as 
slaves in any and al! of the States hereinbe- 
fore mentioued, are forever FREE, and that 
all laws for the enslavement of human beings 
or their property in those States are by virtue 
of the rebeilion, and as a consequence there- 
of, null and void. And the people and the 
army of the United States are hereby called 
upon in the pame of God, and under the Con- 
stitution of their country, and for its salva- 
tion, to aid by all the means in their power 
in carrying into full and speedy effect the 
terms of this proclamation. 

Nearly 4,000 persons attended his second 
lecture in the hall of Representatives—every 
seat and aisle, both upon the floor and in the 
galleries, being filled. Ue spoke for nearly 
an hour, ard his bold and eloquent appeal 
for immediate emancipation, which he pro- 


nounced the enly means calculated to insure 


the overthrow of the rebellion, was listened . 


to with the closest attention. Many Senators 
and Members of Congress were present, and 
at the close of the tecture the eloquent speak. 


er was warmly congratulated by Gen. Lane’ 


and others. 





An ArMED NeGro—The following is re- 
lated of the battle of Drainsville, fought re- 
cently and gallantly won by the Il ederal 
troops : 


“Col. Jackson, of the 9th Pa. Regiment, 
left bis NEGRO SERVANT in charge of his borse, 
while he advanced toward the enemy. See- 
ing two rebels who bad discharged their mus- 
kets approaching him, the boy drew his car- 
bine and threatened to suoot them if they did 
pot surrender at once. ‘This they did, aud 
marched before bim to the camp.” 

Of which exploit the Chicago Tribute sar- 
castically remarks : 

“The act of the negro was clearly a viola- 
tion ot the Constitution according to the 
‘conservative’ press. What right had that 
‘nigger’ to bave acarbine and threaten to 
shout white rebels? How dare he take 
prisoners ? We expect to see the * copser- 
vetive’ Times and Journel demand that this 
-hooting darkey shall be driven from our 
‘ines, for infiaecting the Comstitation.  Ne- 
groes must Only be allowed to fight on the 
side of the rebels and shoot Union soldiers. 
The country would go to eternal smash if 
they were employed to shoot rebels. How 
profuund are the mysteries of flunkeyism |” 
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OF MASON AND SLIDELL. 





night. We give extracts from the English 
papers on the late difficulties and the surren- 
der of Mason and SLIDELL: 

1I1E TIMES ON MASON AND SLIDELL. 


A turn of tue wheel, which the American 
Cabinet has managed to make as sudden as 
possible, brings us a new question. The 
four American gentlemen, who have got us 
in‘o our latetrouble, and cost us probably a 
million a piece, will soon be in one of our 
ports. Any dayand hour we may expect to 
hear of their arrival at Liverpool], and their 
journey to the metropolis. Lke the rest of 
their countrymen, they believe themselves to 
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“HE ENGLISH PRESS ON THE SURRENDER | haters and revilers of this country. 
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Ferrvary, 1862 





They 
have done more than any other men to get up 


_theinsane prejudice against England which 
The Europaarrived at Boston on Tuesday | 





be of immense impor’arnce to ‘heir cause, 


whateverit may be. Nether side can give 
England the smallest credit for understand 
ing or wishing to understand, or having the 
capacity to understand, the righ's of their 
case; and so nothing will serve them but that 
somebody must be always dinning into our 
ears some details or platitudes to which the 
speakers attach a special value. Federalist 
afier Federalist, Contederate after Confeder 
ate, has arrived in this country in the full 
persuasion that if he were once permitted to 
occupy the attention of Lord Palmerston or 
Lord Russell myhtand day for a fortnight, 
or to filia page of the Times every day tor 
that period, England would at last begin to 
have an inkling of the case, and would rush 
to the aid of the Federal or the Confederate 
cause. These two commissioners and their 
secretaries are not unlikely to think even 
more of their importance than other similar 
arrivals, having witnessed in their own per- 
sons the rabid anxiety of their Northern 
countrymen not to let them be seen or heard 
in thisisland. Tothe sedate English mind 
this ridiculous rivalry forthe exclusive pos- 
session of the British ear, is only an older 
version of what is ofien witnessed in our 
nurseries. 

A tearful uproar of words, screams, and 
blows reaches the mother, who hastens to al- 
Jay the tumul'. When she arrives she finds 
all con usion, and Master John and Master 
Tom each with a ta eof outrages and provoca- 
tions, each resolved to have the last word, 
and afraid of nothing so much as that the 
other should get a heariug. The parent sees 
enough to be sure that both were abundantly 
in the wrong, but that it is impossible to acju- 
dicate between them. The general opinion in 
this country is that both sides in the States 
have acted as ill as could be, and tha' it is 
not for England to decide which of them 
bears the palm for insolence, outrage, treach- 
ery, and folly. However, Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell will not be be easily persuaded but 
that they can throw much new light on the 
rupture, and on its bearings upon our inter- 
ests. It we will only be so good as to shut 
both our eyes and our ears to everyb dy and 
everything else,and take in for gospel all 
that they say, we shall at last be in a condi- 
tion te form an opinion on this quarrel, and 
the only Opinion we can possibly come to is 
that we must immediately 1ecognize the 
Southern States, send a fleet to break up the 
blockuide, sweep the Northern commerce otf 
the sea, and finally assist to inaugurate Mr. 
J. fferson Davisin whatevercity of the whole 
Union he would prefer for that purpose. 

How, then, are we to receive these il]us- 
trious visitors? Ofcourse they will be stared 
at, and followed, and photographed, and 
made the subject of paragraphs There is no 
help orthat. Mr. Tuomas Sayers cannot 
walk th stroets with a friend, or ask the May- 
or tor permission to put up a booth in a mar- 
ket place, bat the crowd immedi: tely con- 
clude the rongh, harc-visaged, il. favored pair 
tobe he Contederate Commissio: ers. Messrs, 
Mason and Siidell, with theirtwo Secretarics, 
though not so handsome or graceful as their 
countryman Blondin, would certainly fill the 
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diseraces the morality and disorders the po'i- 
cy ofthe Union. The hatred of this country 
has beentheir stock in trade. On this they 
have earned their political livelihood and won 
their position, just as there are others who 
pander to the lower passions of humanity. A 


didiigent use of this bad capital bas made them 


woat they sare and raised them to the 
rank of Commissioners. It is through 
their lifelong hatred and abuse of England 
that they come here in their present consp‘c- 
uous Capacity. 

The nation under whose flag they sought a 
safe passage across the Atlantic—the pation 
that has now re-cued them with all her migat 
from the certainty of a dungeon and the chan- 
ces or retaliatory murder, is that against 
which they have always done their best to 
eXuspernte their countrymen. Had thev 
perished in the cell or on the seaffold, amid 
the triumphant yells of the multitude, memory 
would have suyyvested that their own bitter 
tirades bad raised cne storm, and that their 
death was only the natural and iogical con- 
clusion of their own calumnies and sophis 
tries, 

So we do sincerely hone that our country- 
men will not give these fellows anything in the 
shape of an ovation. ‘The civility that is due 
to) # foe in distress is all they can claim. We 
have returned them good for evi), and, sooth to 
say, we should be exccedingly sorry that they 
should ever be iu a situation to choose what 
return they wi!l make for the good we have 
now donethem. They are here for their own 
interest, an order, uf possible, to drag us tnto 
their own quarrel, aud, but tor the uupleasant 
Cc ntingeucies Of a prison, rather disappoin 
ted, perhips, that their detention has not 
provokid anew war. Whenihey stepped on 
board the Trent they did not trouble them. 
selves with the thought of the mischief they 
might be doing an unoffending neutral; and 
if now, by any less perilous device, they 
could entangle us in the war, no doubt they 
would be only tuo happy. 

We trust there is no chance of their doing 
this, for, impartial as the British public is in 
the matter, it certainly has no prejadice in 
favor of slavery, which. if anything, these 
gentlemen represent. What they and their 
sccretaries are to do here passes our cor jec- 
ture. They must not suppose, because we 
have gone to the very verge of a great war 
to rescue them, that therctore they are pre- 
cious in our eyes. We should have done 


just as much to rescue two of their own ne. 


vroes, and, had that been the object of the 
rescue, the swarthy Pompey aud Ciesar 
would have had just the same right to trium- 
phal arches and municipal addresses as 
Messrs. Mason & Slidell. Sv, please, British 
pubtic, let’s have none of these things. Let 
the Commissioners come up quietly 'o town, 
and have their say with anybody who may 
have time to listen to them. For our part, 
we Cannot see how anything they have to tel! 
can turn the scale of British duty and delibe- 
ration. There have been so many cases of 
peoples and nations establishing an actual in- 
dependence, and compelling the recognition of 


the world, that ali we have to do is what we 


have doue before, up to the very last year.— 
This is nowa simple matter of precedent.— 
Our statesmen and lawyers know quite as 
much on the subject is Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell, and are in no need of their informa- 
lion or advice. 


THE TIMES ON THE SIONE BLOCKADE, 


The Times, satisfied with the deliverance 
of England from the war which threatened 
to arise out of the Trent affair, is beset with 
wonder, pity, and indignation when it con- 
templates the vindictive character of our na- 


tional bostilities thus far, aad when the halt 
million ot Northern soldiers are 'aunched at 


Chrystal Palace if they propo-ed to address | 


the visitors there on the merits of their cause. 


But for the benefit: of the discriminating—tor | 


the guidance of the minority that preters at 
Jexst a respectabe idol, and that does not 


plause, we may as well observe that Messrs. 
Mason and Siidell are about the most worth. 
less booty it would be possible to extract from 
the jaws ot the American lion. They have 
long been known as the blind and habitual 


cheir adversuries it looks for deeds such as 
the warfare of “hereditary rivals.” such as 
Enyvland and France, would never know. it 
sees that the war for empire is already a war 
lor vengeance, although the President and 


his advisers formally adhere to the theory that 


_ a 


; the South is merely for a time in the hands of 
wish tothrow away its confidence and sup: 


traitors, who must be crushed, and then al] 
wiilbewell Datthe times believes a strong- 
er and de per current is setting in, which 
will soon sweep away these “ fictions of le 
gality,” and the conquest, and failing that, the 
destruction of a dete ted foe will take their 
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| their place. The blocking up of the harbor 


of Charleston by the “stone fleet” is brouzht 
forward as an evidence of the growing fero- 
city and vindictiveness which is to culm ate, 
according to the Times, in unbeard of atroci- 
lies, and it protests sgainst this violation of 
all the laws of wariare, challenges histery to 
produce its parallel, and winds up by calling 
ita “savage innovation, left to republicans of 
our own day, and first put in practice against 
acity the people of which the officer who 
does the work would,a few months since, have 
addressed as citizen: and countrymen.” The 
Times simply protests; it suggests nothing 
in relation to the matter in question. 


STRANGE SUPPRESSION OF AN IMPORTANT 
FACT. 

Wilmer and Smith’s European Times ex- 
poses a most iniquitous imposition on the 
feelings of the people of England in connec- 
tion with the Trentaffair. It says: 


There is one thing sincerely to be regretted 
in this affair,and bewi has been overlooked, 
the authorities at the Foreign office, orthe 
American Minister in London, can best ex- 
plain. The seizure of the Commiss.oners on 
board the steamer Trent was known almost 
simultaneously in England and America.— 
Appreciating the seriousness of the act, Mr. 
Seward lost no time in writing to Mr. Adams, 
the Federal Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James, re questing him to inform Earl Rus- 
sell that Capt. Wilkes acted in the seizure 
without instructions, and entirely on his 
own responsibility, and hoping that our Cab- 
inet would consider the subject in a friendly 
temper, which would be met with the best 
disposition on the part of the Washington 
authorities. Mr. Adams, no doubt, carned 
out tle instructions’of his official superior, 
but not the slightest intimation was given to 
any one on thissideof the existerce of such 
a communication. 

The London Times of yesterda”, ignoring 
the important communication, which must 
have reachec Enyland about the middle of 
December, and probably before the death of 
Prince Alberi, says: “There is little mys- 
tery in modern diplomacy. The bees work 
under glass houses, and seem to find pleasure 
and advantage in the transparency of their 
toil.” The simile is pretty, but as applied by 
the Timesto this particular case of diplomacy 
it is not only not true, but the very reverse of 
the truth. The fist inkling we get of this 
highly important declaration is from the 
other side of the Atlantic. With whom, then, 
rests the suppressio vert? If the exi-tence of 
this admission had been known, how much 
angry writing and fierce invective would 
have been spared? A pacific and friendly 
solution would have been regarded by all 
reasonable men as certain; whereas, in the 
absence of this information and the constant 
dispatch of troops and mubpitions of war to 
Canada in mid-winter, an appeal to force was 
generally regarded as inevitable. The im- 
pression, prompted by the most war ike por- 
tion of the London press, was that the Wash- 
ington Cabinet would justify the act of Capt. 
Wilkes, and this notion our Ministers, by the 
withholding of the information they p.sses- 
sed, did their utmost to encourage. This isa 
matter that ought and must be sifted.” 

The Daily News joins in the general glad- 
ness expressed by the presses, with but one 
or two exceptions, because of the settlement 
of the question of war. It says: 

“The reparation due to Great Britain is 
made, and the honor of our flag is signally. 
yet peacably, vindicated. The incidental ef- 
fects of a war waged by Eogland against the 
government cf the United States, the charac- 
ter of an intervention which it must have as- 
sumed,and above all the practical alliance 
into which it must have brought us with an 
abhorred league of men stealers, have had a 
thousand times more to do with the dread of 
an unfavorable answer from Washington 
than any estimate of loss to ourselves; and 
ina Crisis, the necessity of maintaining our 
position among the nations of the world must 
and would have over ruled every otber con- 
sideration. From these gloomy precepts we 
are now happily delivered. Ourgovernment 
has united firmness with conciliation. The 
voveroment of Washington, which we were 
lately told was a puppetin the hands of a 
New York mob, has ac’ed with all the reserve 
and decision which can attend indepen- 
dence and responsibility.” 
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NO SYMPATHY WITH TUE SOUTH 

The Liverpool Mercury of the 10th inst., 
says: 

The surrender of the illegally captured 
Confederate Commissioners is one of the most 
cheerivg pieces of intelligence that it was our 
happiness to publish. Although, under pre- 
sent circumstances, a war with America 
wo'd have been unattended with those special- 
ly calamitous results to Eagli-h industry and 
commerce which would have ensued at any 
former period—althovgh it would, in fact, 
have brought us a temporary and limited ad- 
vantage by pu ting an end to the blockade of 
the Southern cotton ports—no thoughtful En 
glishman could ever have viewed such a war 
as other than a grave misfortune. Apart from 
all other considerations, the mere fact that 
war with the North would necessarily have 
brought us into relations of virtual alliance 
and co-operation with the South, renders it 
matter for the heartiest congratulation that 
peace has been found compatible with na- 
tional and self respect. Itis to the last de- 
gree undesirable, on grounds of policy no 
less than of fecling, that England should mix 
herself up with the affairs of the Southern 
sla -e owners, 

Of course we shall have no reasonable 
choice but to recognize the Confederate 
States as an independent power whenever it 
shall become apparent that their independ. 
ence is definitely established; but recogui- 
tien is not alliance, and in no respect im- 
plies a guaranty of either moral or material 
support. We shrink with aversion from the 
idea of entering into any closer political reja- 
tions with the Southern Republic than those 
of ordinary international courtesy; and we 
dread a renewed dependence on a tainted and 
most precarious source of supply for our chief 
industrial staple. In no point of view is the 
peaceful settlement of the Trent question 
more satisfactory than in enabling us to Keep 
clear of a dangerous and discreditable inti- 
macy wih the slave-owning Confederation.” 








SENATOR TRUMBULL’S CONFISCATION BILL. 


The following is the Confiscation and 
Emancipation bill introduced into the Senate 
by Mr. TRUMBULL, from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee: 

A Bill to Confiscate the Property and Free 
the Slaves of Rebels. 

Be it en: cted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States ot Amer- 
ici iu Congress assembled, That the property, 
real and personal, of every kind whatever, 
and wheresoever situated within the limits ot 
the United States, belonging to any person or 
persons beyond the jurisdiction of the same, 
or to any person or persons in any State or 
District within the United States now ina 
state of insurrection and rebellion against the 
authority thereof, so that in either case the 
ordinary process of law cannot be served up- 
on them who shall, during the prese it Re- 
hellion, be found in arms against the United 
S ates, or giving aid and comfoit to said Re- 
bellion, shall be forfeited and confiscated to 
the United States; and such f rfeiture shall 
take immediate effect upon the Commission 
of the act of forfei ure, and all right and title 
and claim of the person committing such act, 





tegether with the right or power to dispose of 


or xlienate his property of any and every de- 

scription, shal! instantly cease and determine, 
. ° v 

and the same shall at once vest in the United 


Stites, ; 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacteu, That 


every person h-ving claims to the services of 


any other person in any State under the laws 
thereof, who, during the present: rebellion, 
shall take up arms against the United States, 
or in any manner give aid and comfort to sald 
r. bellion, shall thereby forthwith forfeit all 
claims to such service of labor, and the per- 
sons from whom it is claimed to be due, com- 
monly called slaves, shall tpso fucto on the 
commission of the act of forfeiture by the par- 
ty having claims to the service or labor 4s 
aforesaid, be discharged therefrom and be- 
come forever thereafter free persons, any law 
of any State or of the Uuited 3S ates to the 
contrary notwithstanding, and wherever any 
person claiming to be en'itled’ to the service 
or labor of any other person declared to be 
discharged from such labor or service under 
the provisions 01 this act shall seck to en orce 
such claim, he ghall in the first instance, and 


| be‘ore any order of the surrender of the per- 
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son whose service is claimed, establish net 
only bis title to such service as now provided 
by law, but als> thathe is and has been, 
during the existing rebellion, loyal to the 
Government of the United States, and no >er- 


of the United States shall, under any pretense 
whatever, assume to decide on the validi'y of 
the claim of any person tothe service or labor 
of any other person, or to surrender up any 
such person to the claimant. | 

SEC 3 And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the President of the Uni- 
ted States to make provision for the transpor- 
tation, colonizaton, and settlement, in some 
tropical country beyond the limits of the 
United States, of such persons of the African 
race made free by the provisions of this act 
aS may be willing to emigrate, having first 
obtained the consent of the Government of 
said coun'try to their protec’ion and scttie- 
ment within the same, with all the rights and 
privileges of freemen. 

Skc. 4. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the du'y of the Presidentof the Uni 
ted States, as often as in his opinion the mill- 
lary necessities of the army, or the safety, in- 
terest aud welfare of the United States, in re. 
gard to the suppression of the rebellion 
shall require, to order the seizure and appro 
p:iation by such officers, military or civil, as 
he may designate for the purpose, of any and 
all property confiscated and forfeited under 
and by virtue of this act, situated and beirg 
in any District of the United States, beyond 
the reach o: civil process in the ordinary 
course of jud cial proceedings, by reason of 
such rebellion, and the sale or other cisposi- 
tion of said property, or so much of it as he 
shall ceem advisable. 

Sec. 5. And beit further enacted, Thatitshall 
be the cuty of the officers so designated to make 
to the President ful. reports of their proceedings 
under euch orders, which report shall be filed in 
the office of the Secretary of the Treasury ; and 
all moneys recvived on the sale of the cor fiscated 
proper y Of anv person, as aforesaid, shall be de- 
posited in‘ he United States Treasury. 

Sec. 6 And be it turther enacted, That for 
the purpose of enforcing the forfeiture specitied 
in the tir-t section of this act of property situ- 
ate and being in loyal States or Districts in which 
the ordinary course of judi-iai proceedi: gs is 
not obstructed by the r-_bellion, proceedings is 
rem may be instituted in the vameof th- United 
States in any District Court of the United States 
within which the estate or property so forfeited, 
orany part thereof may b-: found, which pro- 
ceedings shall co. form as near as may be to the 
proceedipgs ip prize cascs, or tocases of forfeit- 
ure ari-ing under the revenue liws, and in all 
cases the property condemn-d, whether real or 
personal, shall be sold, and the proceeds depos- 
it das provided in the filth section of this act. 

Sec 7. And be it further enacted, That the 
several District Courts of the United States‘are 
hereby invested wth powerto issue all process, 
whether mesne or final, inciuding garnisher and 
process, as ip causes Of foreign attachwent, and 
todo every other matter and th ng necessary 
and proper to carry out the purpose ot this act. 


a 





Tuer Contrapaxpds AT Fortress Monror. 
—A meeting was recently held in the Church 
of the Puritans, New York, for the benefit of 
the emancipated slaves in the neighborhood 
of Fortress Monroe—Wm. Goodell occupying 
the chair. 


Rev. Mr. Lockwood, the Ageut of the 
American Missionary Association at the 
Fortress, addressed the meeting. Fle said 
that the negroes hal, as yet, but exchanged 
one slavery for another. 
Uacle Sam’s slaves At one time they had 
been assured that they would be paid for their 


Engizeer, belonging to Boston, and formerly 
engaged near Hampton, at $2 per diem. 


to be wituessed elsewhere. They had pot to 





‘this day, after a lapse of several months, been 
paid one cent. 

Wiliam Davis, one of the contrabands, 
was then introduced, and gave a very graphic 
and characteristic account of the treatment 
of the slaves in Virgisia. He stated several 
instances in which overseers had been dis. 
missed, and intelligent negroes put in charge 





of farms, much to theil improvement, aud 


son enguyed in the mililary or naval service | 


| 


greatly to the profit of the masters. He re- 
ferred to the introduction of educational fa- 
cilities among his people, and said that it 
cheered all hearts to ‘observe with what ra- 


_pidity young children and old men and women 


— - 





were learning toread. New times had come 
among them. ‘The voice of the slave-driver 
had ceased to be heard, and he hoped slavery 


had fallen in the dust, uever more to rise 
again. 


CAPTURE OF THE SLAveR Lyra, with 890 
NEGROES—A_ latter dated Jamestown, St 
Helena, Nov. 26, says: 

** On the 18th inst. the bark Lyra, said to 
be American and of New York, arrived at this 
port in charge of Lieut. Dales of the British 
Navy, and bad on board on arrival 825 slaves. 
This vessel was captured by H. B. M. steam 
gunboat Ranger, on the 29th of October last, 
off the river Congo, avd bad oo board when 
captured about 890 Africans, several of whom, 
from the crowded state of the vessel, perished 
ou the voyage. ‘The negroes have all been 
landed at the depot at Rupert’s, described to 
you in a former Jetter, and appear to be in a 
tolerably healthy condition. _ There were 
about two hundred Africans already in the 
depot when the Lyra arrived—remains of 
other captures. About 250 adults will be 
shipped off to one of the British West In- 
dia Islands, by the bark Clarendon, now lying 
in this port, and chartered by the Govern- 
ment for that purpose. The remainder will 
conunue at the depot until opportunities oc- 
cur for their being sent away. 

The slave trade is reported very brisk on 
the South Coast, chiefly carried on by the 
vessels uoder the Americaa flag, since the 
squadron has beeo withdrawn. The bark 
I‘icet Kagle is supposed to have gone clear, 
with 900 slaves, to ilavanna; and the J. J. 
Cobb has either left on the same errand, or ia 
still dodging about the coast, waiting an op- 
poitunity to ship her cargo.’’ 











JENNISON AND Montcomery.—Col. Jenni- 
son, Kwnsas Ist Cavalry, isa small man— 
delicate constitution—a_ pbysician—-original! 
from Livingston County, N. Y. When the 
Border Ruffian horde went into Kansas to 
elect the first Territorial Legislature they 
passed Jennison’s house. His wife aud ouly 
child, attracted by the cavaleade, went to the 
door, and while standing there, were both 
shot dead by the ruffians. “ That's whet ails 
Jennison, the Jayhawker.” 

Jack Montgomery, of the Kansas Cavalry, 
is a Kentuckian—a mild, gentlemanly, highly 
educated man—a clergyman, and a graduate 
of Oberlin. When the Border Ruffians, in 
one of theic raids, reached Montgomery’s 
home, they took him prisoner, tied him to a 
tree, and brought out his wife—an educated, 
accomplished lady—and violated her person 
in the presence of her husband ; “and tkat’s 
what ails Montgomery.” 





a 


The fellowing edvertisement in a Rich- 
mond paper shows that the rebels are mak- 
ing use of free colored men as well as slaves 
in their camps. ‘This is trom Gen. WINDER: 
\ ANTEWD —For sixty days, THREE uUN- 

DRED NEGRO MEN, Sluves or free men, to 
be employed in the construction of military 


‘bey were now! roads, for the use of the army of the Potomac. 


these negroes are much peeded, and it is hoped 
| that thore who have will épare them, so that the 
| roads may be coustructed betore winter. Twenty 





labor by the Goverument, and that they had dollars per mouth and one ration per cay will be 
been valued by Mr. Goddard, an Assistant , pid to each man. 


At New Orleans, dt New Madrid, and in 


On | South-Carolina and Georgia, it is an undis- 
the strength of that promise the poor slaves, puted fact that the slaves have been put to 
had worked with a will and an energy seldom | 


werk upon rebel fortifications, and some 
cases formed into regular companies, 





o—_—_— 





It is understood that the Senate Commit. 
tee on Foreign Affairs, of which Hon. Chas. 
Sumner is Chairman, will soon report a bill 
for the recognition of Hayti and Liberia 
The bill makes provision for the appointment 
of a Charge to both of these countries, to 
be empowered to act as Commissioner of 
i migration. 
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a REV. J. SELLA MARTIN IN LONDON. 


‘Fron the London necord, Nov, 25, 1851.] 

The Hon. Artucr Kinsatrp, M.P., and 
Mrs. Kinnaird invited a number of friends to 
their residence, 2, Pall-mall East, on Friday 
evening, to hear a statement on the subject 
of slavery by the Rev. J. Sella Martin, a 
colored minister from Boston, U.S, now on 


a visit to England. Additional interest at- 
tached to the occasion from the fact that Mr 
Martin, who is now the intelligent and educat- 
ed pastor of a congregation in Boston, Mass- 
achu:etts, was formerly a slave in the South 
ern States. 

Among those present were Sir John Login. 
Sir F. Halliday, iate Lieut.-Governor of Ben- 
gal; Lady Peto, Admiral and Miss Vernon 
Harcourt, Sir John Kenonaway, Lieut. Verney, 
Major and Mrs. Straith, Hon and Rev. Leland 
Noel, the Misses Noel, Dr. G. H. Davis, Rev. 
Henry and Mrs. Allon, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton, Rev. H.'T. and Mrs. Lumsden, 
Rev. T. aod Mrs. Nolan, Miss Portal, the 
Misses Wilson ; Revs. A. Boyd, G. 5. Drew, 
|. Alexander, S. Garratt, Dr. Kdmond, Dr. 
Ifoole, Newman Hall, H. Stevens, W. B. 
Mackenzie, W. Niven, Prebendary Burgess, 
James Davis, Mr. A. Haldane and the Misses 
Haldane, Mr. aud Mrs. J. A. Hankey, Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Powell, 
and Miss Powell, Mr. Rudail and Miss Runa. 
dall, Messrs. R. C. L. Bevan, James Farish, 
R. N. Fowler, H. Roberts, B. Ranyard, J 
Macgregor, S. Morley, T. If. Forobham, &c., 
&e. Sir John Lawrence, Rev. W. Arthur, 
and Rev. G. Osborn, were unexpectedly pre 
vented from being present. 

The company having assembled in the 
drawing room, : 

The Hon. Artuur Krxnatrp introduced 
Mr. Martin by reading the following letter 
from the Rev. E. N. Kirk : 


‘Boston, U.S., July 16, 1861. 
‘Dear Frienp :—It is long since we met, 
but I have never lost sight of you and your 
labors for our glorious Master. ’ 
‘Allow me to introduce to you, and to 
commend to your Christian confideuce, my 
friend, the Rev. J. Sella Martin, of this city. 
Being unknown to the brethren of Britain, he 
needs this line of commendation. He will 
tell you of our affairs, and you may confident- 
ly commend him to all who love our Lord 
Jesus as a faithful minister of the Word. 
‘Yours most affectionately, 
‘Know. N. Kirk. 
‘Flon. Arthur Kinnaird, London.’ 


Mr. Kinnarrp then made a few remarks on 
the causes of the lack of sympathy with 
which the present struggle in the United 
Statesis regarded in this country, observing 
that the language of Mr. Seward, President 
Lincoln's Minister of State, the course taken 
by the U. 3. Government with respect to the 
right of search, &c., were among the chief 


things which had tended to alienate the peo-. 


ple of this country. With a view to the dil- 
fusion of information, so desirable at the 
present time, he had asked Mr. Martin to state 
his views on | 

(1) The present position of the Federal 
Government. 

(2) The objects of the war, and its pro. 
bable issue. 

(3) ‘The state of public opinion, of the 
press, &c., inthe North with reference to sla- 
very : and 

(4) The state of feeling in the South, 
among both white and colored population, 
and the probable influence of the war on 
slavery. 

Referring, then, more immediately to the 
last-named point, Mr. Kinnaird concluded by 
expressing his fervent hope, that the issue of 
the war might be to enable the American peo- 
ple to wash their hands of that most iniquit- 
ous and deplorable system. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. Setta Martin then came for- 
ward aod delivered a lengthened and able 
address, touching more or less on each of the 
above-named topics. Having opened with a 
grateful acknowledgment of English sympathy 


| It might be asked, why not let them (the Se- 





by the harsh criticisms of the English press, 
were the fruit of mutual misunderstandings. 
This was especially the case in regard to the 
Opinion entertained in England as to the ex- 
tent of anti-slavery feeling in the North—a 
feeling much deeper, and more widely spread 
than we supposed. He illustrated at some 
length the proposition, that the origin of the 
war was the desire of the South to have sla- 
very supreme ; pointing out, in much detail, | 
how fur years past the slave States, notwith- 
standing their inferiority in population extent, 
and wealth, had exercised predominant power 
in the Legislature, Administrative and Execu- 
tive departments of the country. ‘Thus, out 
of eighteen Presidents, twelve had been from 
the South, and six only from the North. <At 
length the Northern people found that sla- 
very was asking too much. The passing of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and the slaveholding 
assault on the Hon. Charles Sumner on the 
floor of the Senate Chamber, were among the 
things which roused the North to resistance 
Then came the war in Kansas, where, in fact, 
the first battle between slavery and freedom 
was fought; the North having, by this time, 
come to an united sentiment, that slavery 
shou d not be established in that territory.— 
The growth of anti-slavery feeling in the 
North was evidenced by the constant rescue 
of fugitive slaves ; the adoption by eleven 
States of Personal Liberty Bills, securing 
these fugitives trial by jury ; and the refusal 
of the use of gaols for their detention. Com- 
ivg then more immediately to the question ot 
the war, Mr. Martin denied the truth of the 
representation, that it was a fratricidal war ; 
it was no more a fratricidal war than any 
other war. But whatever it was, the South 
began it, and let any horrors attaching to it 
be added to its guilty head. (Hear, hear ) 
There was, indeed, war before the actual out- 
break ; every white man going South was 
subjected to Lynch law and other atrocitiea. 
and slavery was, in fact, a chronic state of 
war. If one war would put an end to con- 
tinual war, good service would be done to the 
cause Of humanity. (Hear, hear.) The 
cause for which the South had gone out of 
the Union, and for which it was now fighting. 
was tO maintain slavery, and none other. It 
was ip allusion to s'avery that the Southern 
Vice President, Mr. Stephens, had profanely 
used a Scripture simile—‘ The stone which the 
builders rejected, the same is become the 
heac of the corner, (sensation,) an applica- 
ion wicked beyond expression. (Hear, hear.) 


This maintenance of slavery would involve 
the necessity of re-opening the Atrican slave- 
trade, without which the supply of slaves 
could not be kept up; for, such was the wear 
and tear of the suvar, rice and cotton planta- 
tions, that the average life of the slave was 
not more than nine years. (Hear, hear.)— 
The Soathern slaveholding interest aimed at 
making slavery supreme on the American 
continent, embracing, not only their own 
States, bat the Brazils, the Spanish posses- 
sions, Central America and México; and jn 
view of this ambitious project, the North re- 
sisted for its own existence. (Flear, hear — 





cession States) go? For the sane reason. 
that England would not let Ireland go—that 
London would not let Marylebone go. The 
moment the right of Secession was conceded, 
all governmeut became impossible. Mr. 
Martin next argned that the war now waged 
by the Federal Government was essentially an 
antislavery war. (No.) At all events, if 
they were not fighting avowedly to put down 
slavery, it was enough for him that they were 
fighting slaveholders. (Hear.) To show the 
tendencies of the war, he called attention to 
the Act of the last Congress, by which every 
slave, whose master was a rebel, wae confiscat 
ed by the fact of rebellion. He pointed also 
to the reception and protection of 800 fugi. 


made it 





tives in Fortress Monroe. ‘The reply of the 
Washington Government to the inquiry of 


et 


for the negro race, he expressed his belief; G: neral Batler, as to what he was to do with 
that the apparent indifference to the cause of, 
the North in this country, and, on the other’ 
hand, the irritability awakened in the North 


the slaves who had escaped from loyal masters, 
was to the effect that the substantial rights 
of loyal masters would be best protected by 
receiving such fugitives, as well as tugitives 
trom disloyal masters, into the service of tle 
United States. A record was directed to be 
kept showing the name and description of the 
fugitives and other necessary tacts. Upon 
the return of peace, Congress ‘ would (it was 


said) doubtless provide for all the persons 


thus received into the service of the Union, 
and for a just compensation to loyal masters,’ 
but nothing was said of returping the fugi- 
tives to the condition of slavery. Where- 
ever, therefore, the Northern army went, it 
went as ap emancipator. (Clear, hear.) He 
repeated his strong conviction of the anti- 
slavery feeling of the North, and bis earnest 
hope and anticipation that, not only would 
the rebellion be put down, bit that 118 cause 
woald be abolished. Whichever of the bel- 
ligerents ‘whipped ’ the other, this would, he 
believed, be the result. The South could 
only win by calling in the assistance of the 
slaves, and this assistance could, he believed, 
only be obtained by the masters giving them 
their freedom. If a compromise should tuke 
place, slavery would take care of itself. An 
insurrection among the slaves for their own 
freedom would only have the effect of turning | 
both North and South down upon them.— 
After bearing warm testimony to the gener- 
ous reception accorded to himself, as an es-— 
caped slave, by the people of Massachusetts, 
the Rev. gentleman closed with a fervid per- 
oration. | 

The address, of which we give but an out- 
line, was characterized by a degree of earnest- 
ness and power which bespoke the man who 
felt deeply, aad who had studied closely the 
history of bis native country, and the still 
wider bearings of the question at issue on the 
well being of the negro race. In the course 
of the conversatiou which ensued, 


Dr. Davis, Secretary of the Religious Tract 
Society, expressed, oc behalfof the company, 
the interest which they bad felt in Mr. Mar- 
tin’s statement, and still more in the man who 
(Applause.) The Doctor proceed- 
ed to comment on the causes to which the 
present state of feeling in England may be 
attributed. The cotton interest in this coun- 
try had not the remotest sympathy with the 
slavery of the South. (Hear, hear) He be- 
lieved that the strength of the slave -trade bad 
been the stars and stripes of the Uuion, and 
that, in the overruling Providence of God, 
the present secession would be one of the 
steps towards emancipation. (Hear, hear.) 
The sole ieason of the want of English eym- 
pathy towards the Federal Government was, 
that that Government had never spoken on 
this subject of slavery, and that, instead of 
Speaking as we desired, one of the last acts 
of which we heard was the removal of Fre- 
inont from his command. (Hear, hear.) 


These remarks were followed up by Mr. 
John Macregor and the Rev. W. Chambers, 
the latter adverting more particularly to the 
ex'ensive ratifications of the Democratic or 
pro-slavery party in the North, as well as in 
the South, and to the fact tlat Mr. Lincoln, 
the nominee of the Republicans, only owed 
his election to the division inthe ranks of the 
Democrats in support of Douglas and Breck- 
inridge respectively. 

Mr. Samcku, Moriry expressed his surprise 
that the Christian men of America bad oot 
spoken out as could be wished on this ques- 
tion of slavery. 

Lieut. Verney illustrated the effect pro- 
duced on the minds of British naval officers 
by the American restrictions on ‘ the right 
of search,’ and the difficulties and risks thus 
occasioned to our African squadron. 


Inreply to Mr. R. N. Fowrer, Mr. Martin 
stated that General Fremont’s removal must, 
he believed, be attributed to causes wholly 
irrespective of his well-known freedom pro. 
clamation. 

After some farther conversation of a deeply 
interesting character, ‘the proceedings were 
closed with prayer by the Rev. H. Allon. 
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~»ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR IN BRISTOL, 


The Bristol (Mngland) Anti-Siavery Asso- 
ciation has decided to prepare for holding the 
next Annual Bazaar in that city, early in 
April, 1862. 

For some years past the sale of work and 
other articles, contributed by the friends of 
the slave on this side of the Atlantic, has 
tuken place in Great Britain or Ir land, to 


avoid the heavy duty incurred by sending. 


them to America. 

The objects to which the proceeds will be 
applied are—the assistance of fugitive slaves, 
(many hundreds of whom yearly effect their 
escape into British territory,)—diflusing infor- 
mation on tke subject of slavery—and aiding 
some who have nobly stood their ground in 
defence of freedom. 

The attention of British Christians has so 
long been turned to the iniquity and horrors 
of the slave system, still existing in all their 


enormity, that it is believed when the ear is! 


open to the cry of suffering. millions, and to 
the still small voice, saying, ‘‘ Remember them 
that are in bonds, as bound with them,” 
many will give a hearty response to this invi- 
tation to do something for the enslaved. 

Whilst earnestly desiring that the present 
melancholy conflicts in America may be over- 
ruled for the hastening of entire abolition, 
the Committee would remind their friends. 
that war and its attendant evils will probably 
affect the sum raised there for the cause, and 
render more needful the aid that can be af- 
forded by this country. - 

Feeling that no effort must be slackened 
until the last fetter shall be broken, and the 
oppressed go free, the Bristol Anti-Slavery 
Association would earnestly solicit the kind 
co-operation of the friends of freedom by 
contributions to the Buzaar, and by securing 
a large amount of sympathy and help during 
the coming winter. 

‘They would especially appeal to those who 
enjoy the liberty wherewith Christ makes His 
people free, to lend their aid in breaking the 
chains, which not only hold the captive in 
outward bondage, but to so large an extent, 
hinder the spread of the Gospel among the 
oppressed and their oppressors. 

It is requested that contributions may be 
sent before the 20th of March to ladies whose 
names are annexed, and who will give further 
information if required. They will also gladly 
receive donations from any who prefer the 
aiding the cause in a more direct manner. 

Early notice will be given of the exact 


time fixed for the Bazaar. 


It is requested that boxes trom a distance 
may be sent to Mrs. Hi. Britran, Chudleigh 
Iiouse, White Ladies’ Road, Clifton, who 
should be informed by post of their dispatch. 


RECEIVING LADIES. 


Bristol—Mrs. O. C. Lane, the Mayoress, Clife 
ton Down; Mrs. Richard Ash, 8, Victoria Sq’); 
Mrs. Bruce, 21, Somerset Street, hingsdown ; 
Mrs. Samuel Capper. Coburg Road, Montpelier; 
Mrs. &. Charleton, Ashley Hill Miss Fox, 25, 
Xotham Road; Mrs. Grace, Elmfield Villa, 
Hampton Park: Mrs. Hebditch, Lopen Villa, 
A rley Hill; Miss Leonard, 7 Buckingham 
Villas; Mrs. Wm Lemmon, 15, Portland Sq'r ; 
Mrs. Polglase, Parkside, Cotham Hill; Mos. 
Sibree, Cotham Park : Miss Sherring. 3 Ashley 
Place; Mrs. George Thomas, Brislington ; Mrs. 
Samuel Ware, 48, Park Street ; Mrs. 3S. Wills, 

iH] Honse. Kingsdown. 

y Dieatahan~s Vrs. Goodrick, George Street 
Mrs. Middlemore, Elvetham Rd.; “rs Stamps, 
Frederick Street; Mrs. Edmund Sturge, Whe: 
ley’s Hill. ~ 
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Bath—Mrs. Samuel Rutter, Stall Street. 

Berwick on Tireed—Mrs. Jon Paxton. 
phone Tirs. Coventry, 10, Devonshire 

Hee, 

Curdiff—Mrs. Henry Bishop, Queen Street; 
Mrs. Edwards, Crockherbtown. 

Chellenham—Miss Ame-Droz, 43, Lansdown 
Crescent. 

Coventry— Miss Cash, Sherburne House. 

Croydon—Mrs. John Morland, Heath Lodge. 

Derby—Mrs. Steer, 25, Wilmot Street. 

Dublin—Mrs. Studdert, Rathgar Mansion, 
Rathmines; Mrs, W. Webb, 6, Dunville Av., 
Rathmines. 

kdinburgh—Mrs. Horseturgh, 18, Buccleuch 
Place; Mrs. Swan, 7, Hope Crescent. 

Fulmouth—Mrs. A. Fox, Wodehouse Place ; 
Mis. Hooper, Stratton Place, Green Bank ; Mrs. 
Maule, Woodlane Terrace. 

Glasgow—Mrs. Dr. Robson, 2, Queen’s Cres- 
cert; Miss Smith, 62. Kelvingrove Street. 

Halifax—Mrs. Russell Carpenter. 14, Milton 
Place; Mrs. Hargraves, 3. Lord Street. 

Leeds—Mrs Crofis, 15, Grove Terrace. 

Liverpool—Mrs. John Cropper, Dingle Bank ; 
Mrs, John Robberds, High Park Street. 

Montrose—Mrs. Dr. Lawrence, Mrs. Robert 
Barclay. 

Newcastle on Tyne —Miss Pringle. 

Piymouth—Mrs. Steele.St. Michael's Terrace. 

Reigate, Surrey — Miss Alexander, London 
Road. 

Salishury— Mrs. Wm. Chubb, Bridge Street. 

Sheffield —Mrs. Doncaster, Broomball Park; 
Mrs. Kawson, Wincobank Hall; Mrs. Read, 1, 

shmount, Broomhill. 

Street, Somerset—Mrs. ames Clark. 

Wellington, Somerset-—Mrs. Hawkins, Lip- 
pencotie Collage. 

N. B. The Bristol Committee will be obliged 
by ladies attaching a price to their respective 
contributions. 

PELOSI AND OIE, ORS LT LICREDIOLE, EYER 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
NEW VOLUME. 


On the 7th of September, The New York 
Weekly Tribune commenced the twenty-first 
year of itsexistence ; The Daily Tribune being 
some months older, and The Semi-Weekly Tri- 
bune somewhat younger, For more than twenty 
years, this journal has labored in what its con. 
ductors have felt to be the cause of Humanity, 
Justice and Freedom, endeavoring to meliorate 
the condition of the oppressed and unfortunate, 
to honor and encourage useful exertion in what- 
ever sphere, and, to promote by all means the 
mora’, intellectual aud material advancement of 
our country. It has aimed to be right rather 
than popular, and to espouse and commend to- 
day the truth that others may not be willing to 
accept till to-morrow. In pursuing this course, 
mistakes have doubtless been made and faults 
committed; but, having in all things incited 
our readers to think and judge for themselves, 
rather than adopt blindly our own or others’ 
conclusions, we believe we may fairly claim for 
this journal the credit of having qualified its 
readers to detect and expose even itsown errors, 
To develop the minds of the yourg by the most 
veneral, thorough and practical Education, and 
to encourage and stimulate Produciive Industry, 
through free granis of Public Lands to actual 
settlers and cultivatois, as also through the pro- 
tection of immature or peculiarly exposed 
branches from too powerful foreign competition. 
are among the aims to which this journal has 
adhered through good and evil report, and which 
it steadfastly commends to American patriotism 
and philanthropy. 

As to the Civil War now devastating our 
country, we hold it to have originated ina Re 
bellion more wanton, wicked, inexcusable. then 
was ever before known—a Rebellion in the in- 
terest of the few against the many—a Rebellion 
designed to raise higher the walls of caste ang 
tighten the chaing of oppression. Having done 
all we could wi hout a surrender of vital prin 
cipleto avoid this War, and witnessed the for- 
bearance, meekness, and long-suffering with 
which the Federal Government sought to avert 
its horrors, we bold it our clear duty, with that 
of every other citizen, to stand by the natior 
and i's fairly chosen rulers, and to second with 
all our energies their efforts to uphold the 
(Tnion, the Constitution, and the supremacy of 
the Lawa. And, though the Rebellion has be 
come, through usurpation, deception, terrorism 
and spoliation, fearfully strong, we believe the 
American Republic far stronger, and that the 
unanimous, earnest efforts of loyal hearts anc 
bands will insure its overthrow. But on al, 
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| questions aff-cting the objects, the scope, and 


duration of this most extraordinary contest, we 
deter to those whom the American People have 
clothed with authority, holding unity of pure 
pose and of action indispensable in so grave 
an emergency. 

In a crisis like the present, our columns must 
be largely engrossed with the current history of 
the War for the Union, and with elucidations 
of its more striking incidents. We sball not, 
however, remit that attention to Literature, to 
Foreign Affairs, to Agricultural Progress, to 
Crops, Markets, &c., &c., which has already, 
we trust, won for The Tribune an honorable 
position among its contemporaries, Our main 
object is and shall be to p:oduce a comprehen- 
sive newspaper, from which a careful reader 
may glean a vivid and careful history of the 
times, not merely in the domain of Action, but 
in that of Opinion also. As our facilities for 
acquiring information increase with years, we 
trust that an improvement in the contents of 


our journal is perceptible, and that, in the vae 


riety and fullness of intelligence affurded, we 
may still hope to“ make each day a critic on 
the last.” In this hope, we solicit a continue 
ance of the generous measure of patronage hith- 
erto accorded to our journal. 


TERMS, 
Daily Tribune (311 issues per annum)..... $6 
Semi Weekly (104 issues per anaum)...... $3 
Weekly (52 issues per annum)............ $2 


To Civss—Semi-Weekly: Two copies for 
$9 ; five for 811 25; ten copies to one address 
for $20; and any larger number at the Jatter 
rate. For aclub of twenty, an exira copy will 


be sent. Fora club of forty we send The Daily 
Tribune gratis one year. 

Weekly : Three copies for $5; eight copies 
for $10, and any larger number at the rate of 
$1 20 each per annum, the paper to ne address. 
ed to each subscriber. To clubs of Twenty, we 
send an extra copy. 


Twenty og om to one address for $20, with 
one extra to him who sends usthe club’ For 
each club of One Hundred, The Daily Tribune 
will be sent gratis for one year. 

W hen drafts can be procured it is much safer 
than to remit Bank Bills. The name of the 
Post-Office and State should in all cases be 
plainly written, 

Payment always in advance. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, 

No. 154 Nassau-st., New York. 


EEE 


Tue Srxtren Necroes 1n St. Lovurs.—In 
his recent lecture at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the Rev. Mr. Conway made the state- 
ment that when he saw Gen. Halleck’s order 
for turning the sixteen slaves over to the 
Quartermaster to work until they had paid 
the Government for certain expenses, ‘* cloth- 
ing, &c., offering them meanwhile to any one 
who would prove a claim to them, he thought 
the bait too tempting for kidnappezs, and re- 
solved upon trying to raise enough to pay the 
claims for which the Government held them 
to labor, supposing that clothing, &c., could 
not be a very large sum. He consequently 
wrote to Gen. Halleck, and found that the 
United States was holding these sixteen ne- 
groes at work for the following items: ‘Ihe 
Missouri Republican's bill for advertising run. 
away negroes, $226 81; Jailor Roderman 
for jailing them, $320; rewards of slave- 
catchers for catching them, $80; Sheriff’s 
fees, $80; CLOTHING FURNISHED NEGROES, 
$19 43! Total, $726 25. -Mr. Conway 
read the items from the accounts sent him 
from the headquarters at St. Louis. 
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TERMS OF DOUGLASS’ MONTHLY. 





Single Copies, to American subscribers, $1 per year. 
“ ae to British “ 5-. sterling. 
Subscriptions mus: be paid for invariably in advance. 
All communications, whether on business or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Rocuester, N. Y. 


AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
We take the liberty of using the names cf the follow. 
ing gentiemen who will receive pames and subscriptions 
for Douglass’ MontAly io Great Britain : 


Halifaz— Rev. Ressett Layt CakPenter, Milton 
Place. 

London—Mr. L.A Camerovzow, Anti-Slavery Office, 
27, New Broad Street, E.C. 

Dublin—Mr. Wu. Wes, 52, High Street, and 8, Dun- 
ville Avenue, Rathmines. 

Derby—Dr. Spencer T. Harr, Burton Read. 

Glasgow—Mr. Joann itu, 173, Trongate. 

Leeds—Mr. AkTHUK.HoLLasD, 4, Park Kow; Rev. Dr. 
CrorTs. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne—Hr Warter 8S. Prixcie. 
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Faytian Advertisements. 
INVITATION. 

Havti will soon regain her ancient splendor 
This marvelous soil that our fathers, bleesed by 
God, conquered for us, will soon yield to us the 
wealth now hidden in its bosom. Let our 
black and yellow brethren, scattered through 
the Antilles, and North and South America. 
hasten to co-operate with us ia restoring the 
glory of the Republic. Hayti is the common 
country of the black race. Our ancestors, ip 
taking possession of it, were careful to announce 
in the Constitution that they pubiished, that all 
the descendants of Africans, and of the inhab- 
itants of the West Indies, belong by right to 


‘the Haytian family. The idea was grand and 


generous. 
Listen,then, all ye negroes and mulattoes who, 


in the vast Continent of America, suffer from 
the prejudices of caste. The Republic calls 
you; she invites you to bring to her your arms 
and your minds. The regenerating work that 
she undertakes interests all colored people and 
their descendants, no matter what their origin 


or where their place of birth. 

Hayti, regaining her former position, retaking 
her ancient sceptre as Queen of the Antilles, 
will be a formal denial, most eloquent and _ per- 
emptory, against those detractors of our race 
who contest our desire and ability to attain a 
high degree of civilization. GEFFRARD. 


7 CIRCULAR=<=No. I. 


To the Blacks, Men of Color, and Indians in the 
United States and British ‘North American 
Provinces : 

Friexps :—I am anthorized and instructed by 
the Government of the Republic, to offer you, 
individually and by communities, a welcome, a 
home, and a free homestead, in Hayti 

Such of you as are unable to pay your pass- 
age will be provided with the means of defray- 
ang it. 

T'wo classes of emigrants are especially in- 
vited—laborers and farmers. None of cither 
class, or any class, will be furnished with pass- 
ports, who cannot produce, before sailing, the 
proofs of good character for industry and in- 
tegritv. 

To exch family of emigrants, five carreaux 
(a carreau is 3 acres and 3 1-3 rods) of fresh 
and fertile Jand, capable of growing all the 
fruits and staples of the tropics, will be gratu- 
itously given, on the sole condition that they 
shall settle on it and cultivate it. and declare 
their intention of becoming citizens of Havti. 
To unmarried men, on similar conditions, two 
carreaux will be granted. 

Board and lodging, free of cost, will be fur- 
nished to the emigrants fur at least eight day's 
after their arrival in the island. 

The government also will find remunerative 
work for those of you whose meas wll not 
permit you to begin immediately an independ. 
ent cultivation. | 

Emigrants are invited to settle in commun- 
ities. 

Sites for the erection of schools and chapels 
will be donated by the State, without regard to 
the religious beliet of the emigrants. 

The same pratection and civil mnghts that the 
laws vive to Haytians are sulemoly guaranteed 
to the emigranis. 

The fullest religious liberty will be secured 
to them ; they will never be called on to sup- 
port the Retaan Catholic Church. f 

No military service will be demanded of 
them, excepting that they shall form military 
companies and drill themselves once a month. 

All the necessary personal effects, machinery 





and agricul ural instruments introduced by the | 


emigrants, shall be entered free of duty. 


The emigrants shall be at liberty to leave the 
country atany mom-nt they please ; but those 
whose passaze shall be paid by government, if 
they wish to return before the expiration of 
three vears. will be required to refand the 
money expended on their aecount. A contract, 
fixing the amount, will be made with each em- 
igrant before leaving ti_e continent. 

1 have been commissioned to superintend the 
interests of the emigrants and charged with 
the entire control of the movement in America, 
and all persons, therefore, desiring to avail 


themselves of the invication and bounty of the’ 





| Haytian Government, are requested to corres 


pond with me, 

I shall at once, as directed by the Govern- 
ment, establish a Bureau of Emigration in Bos- 
ton, and publish a Guide Book for the use of 
th se personsof African or Indian descent who 
may Wish to make themselves acquainted with 
the resources of the country and the disposition 
of its authorities 

I shall al-o appoint Agents to visit such com- 
munities as may seriously entertain the project 
of emigration. 

Immedia'e arrangements, both here and in 
Hayti,can be made for the embarkment and 
settlement of one hundred thousand persons. 

By order of the Government of the Republic 
of Hayti, James Reppata, 

General Agent of Emigration. 

Boston, Nov. 3, 1860. 


CIRCULARe-=<.No. III. 
GENERAL HAYTIAN BUREAU OF EMIGRATION, 
Bo-Ton, January 1, 1862, 








WINTER AND SPRING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Arrangements have been made by which 
emigrants can sail, monthly or oftener, from 
different American ports during the winter and 
spring. Due notice will be given of the days 
of sailing. through thecuoluwns of “The Pine 
and Palin.” 

Persons desiring to emigrate are requested to 
read carefully the circulars of this Bureau, as 
published in fullin «The Pine and Palm,” and 
to follow the directions therein given, as it is 
impossible to provide for the comfort of pass- 
engers except by insisting on a strict compli- 
auce With our regulations, 

1. Let it be understood, that all who can pay 
for their passage are expected to do so; and 
that a passage will be advanced to such farmers 
aud laborers only as are unable to meet this 
expense. 

If. All mechanics who intend to practice 
their trades’ in Hayti must go at their own ex- 
pense ; the Government guarantees to find work 
for farmers and laborers only, It will welcome 
all colored emigrants ; but it cannot agree to 
provide work for all cusses of mechanics. Its 
demands for agricultural labor is unlimited ; 
but tor mechanical skill-this is not the case. 

Ifl. Passengers will be charged at the rate of 
$18 cach adult from United States ports; from 
Canada West, or Detroit, Buffalo, or intermedi- 
ate places, $25. Children under eight will be 
charged half price ; infants under one year, free 

IV. Passengers, in all cases, must provide 
their own bedding at their own expense, Mat- 
tresses must be four feet wide. Each passenger 
must be provided with a tin gallon can for 
water, atin cup,a tin plate, knife and fork, a 
few pounds of soap, and towels, with such 
extra uiensils as may be deemed necessary to 
hold the daily rations. Every adult emigrant 
must also be provided with a hoe, an axe, and 
a spade. 

V. The amount of baggage allowed to every 
passenger is two trunks, or two. barrels, or one 
trunk and one barrel. All freight over that 
amount will be charged for, separately fom the 
passage ticket, at the rate of 75 cents per barre] 
or 19 cents per cubic foot from American ports ; 
and the amount of inland freight, if passengers 
come from the interior, will also be added to it. 
[his is exclusive of the bedding, which goes 
fice. All quods must be bored u Pp. 

VI. The board provided for emigrants will be 
the navy rations of the United States, minus in- 
toxicating spirits, which well not be allowed jn 
our vessels. Emigrants are at liberty to carry, 
free of expense, additional provisions to be uses 
on the voyage. Slight additions may be made 
to the navy rations; but the Bureau doves not 
pledve itself to do so. . 

VIE. As efforts have been industriously mace 
Sv unscrupulous mento misrepresent the eondi- 
tions under which emigrants who do not prepay 
their a of s, must acecpt the offers of the Gov- 






ernment of Hayti.it is deemed advisable to 
publish below. in full, the contract te be made 
with them The words in italic and within 
brackets (blank in the original) are filled up te 
how precisely the terms on which a single man 
can emigrate. I) should be distinetly under- 
stood, that no barrier whatever will be put to 
any man’s return, excepting that he shall pay 
the sum of eighteen dollars, with freightage. i 
any, as above indicated.added before embarking 


. for the United States if he did not pay for his 


own passage from this country to Hayti.. The 
Government of Hayti, while they will welcome 
all oisitors, cannot reasonably “be expected to 
pay their passives, Hence this provision, 
The following is the contract with the emi- 
grants who do not prepay their passages : 


— 


—~ 





ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


THis Agreement, made and entered into this 
[ first] day of [January] A. D, 1862, by 
and between James Reprata, of Boston, Gen- 
eral Avent of Emigration, on behalf of the 
Government of the Republic ef Havti, and 
[ Juhn Smith, | la'e of [ Detroit, Michigan,] and 
an emigrant to Hayti; 

Witnessera ; That said James Redpath, on be- 
half of the Government of Hayti aforesaid, 
agrees to provide a passage for said [John 
Sinith] from the port of { Boston) to the port 
of (St. Mark.]in said Hayti, in the [Brig 
LD Amid [laiti } leaving the port of [Boston] 
on or about the [third] day of [January ] 
1861, upon the conditions hereaf.er foiluw- 
ing, Viz: 

First, said [John Smith] hereby acknowledges 
the receipt of [a] ticket of passage from said 
port of [ Boston) to said port of [St Mark} 
in Hayti, and agrees during the term of said 
voyage to provide [és] own bedding, and 
the necessary utensils for eating and drinking. 

Secondly, in consideration of receiving the 
passage aforesaid, said [John Smith] turther 
agrees, that if he accepts a grant of laud 
from the Governinent of Hayti, under the 
provisions of the law on Emigration, apprvv- 
ed by His Excellency, the President of the 
Republic of Hayti, September 1, 1860, he will 
repay to the Treasury of the Republic of 
Hayti the sum .of [e¢ghtcen] dollars, Ameri- 
can currency, within [three yeurs] from the 
date of the contract. 

Furthermore, that if trom any cause said [John 
Smith] sees proper to leave Hayti e- 
fore the expiration of the term of three years 
from the date of [Ads] arrival in the Island, 
[he] shall pay the Treasury of the Republic 
of Hayti the sum of [eighteen] dellars, Amer- 
ican currency, as repayment of expenses in- 
curred by the agents of the Government for 
[Ais] passage to Hayti; but. nevertheless, 
with this express provision : That if [He] does 
remain three years in the Island trom the 
date of [fis] arrival therein, and does not see 
fit to accept a grant of land from the Govern. 
ment of the Republic of Hayti, [He] shall not 
be required to repay tothe Treasury of the 
Republic of Hayti, or any agent of Govern- 
ment thereof, any sum whatever on account 
of said passage. 

Ix Witness Wuereor, the said parties have 
hereunto set their hands and seals the day 
and year above written. 

James ReppPATH. 
[John Smith. | 


VIII. While all emigrants, who are abl!e to 
do so, should pay their own expenses to the 
port of shipment, arrangements have been made 
by which an in'and passage can be advanced 
to them from as far west as Detroit, but no 
further. 

IX. To aid emigrants who wish to carry 
extra baggage, the Bureau will allow them, (by 
giving a note payable tothe Government of 
Hayti.) to take such freight to the amount of $10 
at 15 cents per cubic foot. 

X. The Bureau wishes it to be distinctly 
understood, however, that unless at least twenty 
days notice is given of intention to sail, with 
the amount of baggage to be taken, it will not 
held itself responsible to secure a passage for 
any one. 

XI. All persons desiring information relative 
to Hayti or the Movement,are cordially invit- 
ed to correspond with the General Agent. av- 
DRESSING HIM AT NEW YorK. 

XII. Usual length of voyage, from fourteen 
to twenty days, | 

XIT!. Specimen copies of “The Pine and 
Palm,”’ the official organ of the Movement, will 
be sent. free, to any colored American, anye- 
where, by addressing the Publisher at Boston, 
It will constantly contaip the fullest news and 
most reliable facts respecting Hayti. 


XIV. Vessels for Hayti will sail every month 
from New York, Boston or Philade] ‘hia. 

XV. The New Yorx Bureau is situated at 
48 Beckman-st.; the Philadelphia Bureau, Room 
3, Anthracite Building. corner of Second and 
Walnut-sts; the Boston Bureau, Room 7, 221 
Washington -st : 

XVI. Correspondents should enclose a three- 
cent postage stamp, to prepay a letter in reply to 
their questions. 

XVII. There are now no more copies of The Guide to 


Havti, for gratuitous distribmtion; but “Haytian Papers 
—No. 1," which contain a brief synopsis of tue Guide, 
willbe sent to any xdd-e-s on receipt of a 5-cent port- 
age stamp. The Guidecan be had of G. Woolworth Col. 
ton, 18 “eekman Street, New York, at 50 cents for the 
Emirrants’ Edition, and $1 for the Geifrard Edition, post- 


age paid. 


JAMES " FOPATH, 
General Agent. 
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